equalled in 
, AND DURABILITY 


Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimere. 


EMINENCE, which establishes them as une 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 





FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC upon their excellence alone, have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE> 
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K NAGE PIANOS 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 


mus, $2.00 a Year. Office, 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 











MEYERS & CO., BOX 1306, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength of 


its perfume are the peculiar fascinations of 
this luxurious article, which has acquired 


popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of 


home or foreign manufacture. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


} » power. aids the throat and lungs in 

r off diseased 1 . ,att vacate irritation which causes 

rmal action of these organs. A. B. Deming, Atchison, Kans.,w1 “T have 

Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, for throat and lung difficulties, with marked success. It 

1 a complete cure at a time when I had almost despaired of recovery. TI con- 

an invaluable remedy for all diseases of this character.” 

I », Dale, Ky., writes: “T have used Xdward E. Curtis, Rutland, Vt., writes: 
Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, and find that it “For years I was in a ¢ Ll had 
STRENGTHENS | WEAK LUNGS, 


} 


the system, allays all tendencies to couch, | and suffered from Bron 
ul and refreshing sleep,| Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral restored me to 


hitis and Catarrh. 





I tes natur 
: most effectually checks the progress | health, and I have been, fora long time, 
of acough or cold. T would not be with-| comparatively vigorous. In case of a 
out it for many times its value.” J. H.| sudden cold, I always resort to the Pee- 
Cushing, Brownsville, Texas, writes: “I/toral, and find s; relief.” Dr. J. 
! used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with | Francis Browne, P le] , Pa., writes : 
t satisfactory results. It cured me of | ** Twenty years ago ng then in active 
1 ble rack ( rh which the pre-/ practice as a phy I obtained the 
scriptions of several physicians failed to | formula of Aver'’s Cherry Pectoral, and 


It is the most effective remedy I I have often prescribed that remedy with 

gratifying results.” 

PREPARED BY 

DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, — U.S.A, 
For Sale by all Druggi 


CANDY: a, te MBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT. 
est Ce . the 25 latest designs In Per d Patterns for 
hat ~ e boxes Kensington, Arrasene, fl ,.Ribbon-work, 


table for ete. from 5 to 26 Ticherfh size. Wild rose ; 
Cockscor nd pac Oats} istles; Golden-rod an 

Daisy ; er 

SA 


Pansies y, Wheat and Cornflower ; 
Cc. F. ouarenn. Confectioner, Mornin goers 


get Me-Nots; Large Fruits 
for doyli 
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liquid and powders, with 
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ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


The essential features which have made the, 
HoME MAGAZINE so popular with a large and | 
steadily increasing class of people throughout 


the whole country will be carefully maintained. 
It is emphatically 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD READING. 


From the beginning it has been our effort in 


reaching, through this Magazine, the homes of 
the people, to make those homes purer, better, 


and happier. 
The best lessons in life, the purest precepts, 


and the loftiest sentiments may all be so taught | 


and illustrated as to captivate the heart and hold 
the thought with intensest interest. Poetry and 
fiction are so subtle and powerful in their influ- 
ence when used for good that they have taken 
the front rank as moral and religious agencies 
in the literature of to-day, and to eschew them 
would be as wise as for a soldier to cast away 
his most effective weapons on the eve of battle 

In lifting our Magazine, as we have done, to a 

higher than the ordinary level, we have not in 
anything lessened, but largely increased, its 
nterest for all but mere frivolous, prurient, or 
aimless readers, and such as care only for 
amusement and false excitement. Our effort 
will still be to make every reader more sympa- 
thetic with our common humanity; more obe- 
dient to heavenly order; more cheerful and 
hopeful; purerand happier—and in the pursuit 
ef this end shall keep our pages as free from 
the dullness of mere preaching as from the 
weakness and vanity of fine writing. 

Never, since the date of its publication, popu- 
lar as it has always been, has the Home MaGa- 
zINE found a warmer reception from the people 
than now. It comes, they say, nearer to the 
eommon household want in intelligent Ameri- 
ean homes than any other periodical, and is one 
which no intelligent or well-ordered family can 
afford to do without. 

Established over thirty years ago by T. S. 
Arthur, who still remains its editor-in-chief, 
the HoME MAGAZINE has been during all that 
period a welcome visitor in thousands of Ameri- 


| Home 


can homes, and to-day has astronger hold upon 
the people than ever. Younger and fresher tal 

ent unite with the editor's maturer judgment in 
keeping the Magazine always up to the advane- 
| ing tastes and culture of the times. 


} 

ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 

i 

| As an inexpensive Magazine of high char- 
acter it has no rival. 

No effort will be spared in making the num- 
bers for the coming year the most attractive and 
beautiful that have been issued. 

The illustrations will compare favorably with 


those of any magazine published. 

Our aim is to make the “ Home” not onlya 
welcome visitor, but one almost indispensable 
to every intelligent, progressive, and cultivated 
household in the land. 

While the merely sensational is carefully 
avoided, the serial and shorter stories which 
appear in the HOME MAGAZINE 
guished for that interest, pathos, and 
sentiment which give to fiction so powerful a 
hold upon the imagination. 

ts pages will contain finely illustrated articles 


are distin- 


fine 


on a great variety of subjects— Natural History, 
Travel, Science, Art, Biography, Curious and 
Notable Things, etc., thus offering the reader in 
an attractive form information on a large num- 
ber of interesting matters. 

In addition to the General Literary Depart- 
ment of the Magazine, many pages are devoted 
to home and household affairs. These are ‘*‘ The 
Cirele,”’ ‘‘ The Mother’s Department,” 
‘‘ Religious Reading,” ‘‘ Artat Home,” “* Health 
Department,” ‘‘ Fancy Needlework,” ‘* Tem- 
perance Department,” “ Boys’ and Girls’ Treas- 
‘*Fashion Notes,’’ ‘“‘ Hints to House- 


»» O68. 


ury,”’ 
keepers,”’ etc 

Every number of the HOME MAGAZINE con- 
tainsseveral pages of BUTTERICK’s LADIEs’ and 
CHILDREN’S FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS, with 
the prices at which patterns of any of the gar- 
ments illustrated will be supplied. This fea- 
ture of our Magazine makes it of especial in- 
terest to ladies everywhere. 


TERMS FOR 1885. 


1 Copy, ene year, . ° ° ° ° ° $2.00 
2 Copies, “ ° . . ° . ° 3.50 
“ bad ° ° ° . ° ° 5.00 


RB Specimen number free. 

#@~ Additions to clubs can always be made at the club-rates. 

g@ it is not required that all the members of a club be at the same post-office, 

3B Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. 

gp@ Be very careful, in writing, to give your 
seribers. 


4 Coples, one year, . ° ° . . $6.00 
~ “ o and one te club-getter, 12.00 
15 oe “ “ .00 


- post-office address, and also that of your sub- 
Always give Town, County, and State. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


920 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


q% CAREFUL examination of this number, which fairly 
| represents what the Home Magazine will be during 
ay 

the year 1885, as well in the character of its literary 
contents as in the variety and beauty of its illustrations, will 
enable any one to decide whether it is a periodical to be wel- 
comed in homes of refinement and intelligence. 

The value in any household of a magazine which is kept 
absolutely free from everything that can taint the imagination, 
deprave the taste, or weaken the force of moral precepts, cannot 
be overestimated. It will be the means of counteracting ten- 


dencies and influences of an evil nature, and lifting the minds 


many whose characters are forming into higher ideals of 


of 
life—inspiring them with pure and noble purposes. 

Will you not, if you feel the importance of setting healthy 
mental fLod before the people, and believe that the Home 
MaGazinE is doing that work in an earnest, attractive, and 
ntelligent way, say a good word for it among friends and 


neighbors, and do something to widen its circulation ? 





HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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mal 35e 
STITCHES 

Book. Givesfull 
Ten pages of 


NEW BOOK. Contains il!lus- 
Kensington frath 3 1 plaw instructions for all 
Describes 70 FLOWERS; 
i, whatmaterial 
Embroidery aad ot it GIVES THE PROPER 
|COLORS nens, leaves, 
ste tells How 
TO TR NISH to line, press 
The ‘Colors and 1 W k, what colors 
von Ae FINELY ILLUS 
rraTep. Price by Agents 
nted 
of FlOWerS.!°""i25 sew 
for Crazy Patchwork. New 
instructions. Shows 8 tull sized 
stitches. Price, 25c 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs jor 
very brauch of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 25¢ 
Rew Stamping Outfit. Contains! instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Veivet,&c. 33 working pat- 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Grels, Koves, daimes, 
4 r Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and othe r 
Embroidery, and tor Ke NSINGTON AND LustRo PaintING. 
Powder, Pad and Sumple Book described above, all for 
81.00, All three Books and Outfit for $1.60, 
dumping Patterns at w -y sale 
EF 


PARERER, Lynn, Mass, 


Piano 


B PUPLEX 


TWO IN ONE IN ONE. 


The DY PLEX STOOL, for Piano or Organ, 
above illustrated, is unsurpassed in beauty asa single 
stool, or in convenience for teacher and pupil while 
givi and receiving instructions in music, or for 
two players _ the same instrument. Send for — “4 


CAMB KNITTING M MACHINE MFG.C co 


HIOOPEE FA B, U. B A. 


'STERBROOK'S x8 


PENS 





All of reliable, standard and superior quality. 
Porctar Nos.—48, 14, 130, 333, 444, 128, 135, 161, 259. 
For sale by all Stationers, 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 


Chromo Advertising Cards, ail different, for 15 cts. 
Ww illiam } M. , Donaldson & Co.,113 Main St., Cin’ St., Cin’ti, O. 


ABOKX OF, FUN! 


To any reader of this paper who will send 
M4 cents in stamps to pay ¥ postage, we will 
send FREE our New Agents’ Sample Book 
of Cards with price list of a hundred styles and 
large premium list. We will also mail you 
& box of goods that would cost more than $1 
atretail. Justsee what this box contains: I 
= Bustle cards, (comic) 1 pack Mind Your 
usiness cards, 1 pose Caution cards, I pack 
Flirtation cards, 1 ack Acquaintance cards, 
1 pack Escort cards, the game of Komical 
> Ko ani yy 100 choice Quotations for Au- 
bums, the wonderful Age Tabiet, 
$600.00 fn Confederate Sieve ney zt facsimile), the Great Triple Prize 
Puzzle, the game of Fortune, (very Isughable) 1 Fortune Telling 
Tablet, 11 games for parties, ‘1 Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, 1 Morse 
Telegraph A babet, | sheet ‘of P arlor Magic full of wonders fun and 
mystery. Write at onc 


U8. CARD Co, CENTERBROOK, € CONN, 


WwW "al Our NEW CARDS | 


READ FOR 1885. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW EMBOSSED GOLD LEAF, 


Agents make 85.00 per day. 

0 SOUVENIR, etc., CARDS with NAME and Pocket (Oc. 

lendar for 1885, 3 packs, 3 Calendars, and Book of ag 
le s,25c. 12 Packs, 12 Calendars, 1 ROLLED GOLD RING, 
Pocket Dictionary, and 1 Album of samples, $1.00. Blank 
ards at wholesale prices. 

CARD WORKS, NORTHFORD, CONN. 
0 ARDs, 
Chromos, 10 cts. 


all Hidden Name and New Embossed 
samples 25cts. CLINTON & CO., 


50 wilt 


Agents make money. Elegant Book 
North Haven, Conn 


| 
| 
| 


PRIZE: 


Send for Price List and Circular! 


AUTOMATIC 


“*NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
NOISELESS—LICHTEST RUNNINC. 
Most Beautiful and Durable Work, 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 
Willcox & Gibbs. M, Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


__ PHILADELPHIA, 1437 CHESTNUT ST. 


aswe'las ofthe ce anaes d 
SII {My EMBROLDER t- 
II fi by all leading de alers. 100 
pace ILLUSTRA y PAMPHLET, with rules for KNIT- 
TING, EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &c., sent for I0 cents 
in stamps. EH/UREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


FREE ag PACKAGE, 


> intred uce our goods and 
re trade, we will send 
if you wi u 
a T postage, 
mas Cards,5 
rds, 1 lovely 


Full ass rtment of above 
JREHKA KNITTING 
» FLOSSES, 


Birthday 
| bound flora! 
illustrated w 


w Holid 
BROOK, 
Sem — cents for postage, and receive 
free a costly box of goods which will 
hel ip all vl eiher licy 
an anything else in th 
rkers absolutely sure. 
PRUE & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
TYPE, CHROMO CAKDS, Scrap 


PRESSE Pictures, etc. Send for price lists 


E.C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


LADIES BOOK OF FANCY WORK, l5c. Circulars 


free. J. ¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


GKAGE. 


e, We Will send 
t bam illustra 
ted with birds, flowers, 

a handsome 
Photographic Album of 


sex, t more I 
is world 


right away th 1 
At once ad frees 


await the w 








senthepeteherse tt pa 
willsend 20 cts. in stamps 
for postage, &c., 5 pretty 
Christmas Cards, 5 nice 
New Year Cards, 5 lovely all the Presidents of the 
Birthday Cards a beautiful U.S. with autograph sig- 
Gilt Bound Floral Auto- nature of each, also our 
new tllustrated holiday book, U. S. MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








» introduce our new 
E00 s we Willon receipt 
134 cents, send you 
by mail pests »aid, 1 pair Scissors, 1 
Elegant Gold Plated Thimbie 
and our new combination Needle 
Package. Each package containsé 
papers of Nx es, assorted; 2 short 
Cotton Darners, 2 Yarn Darners,1 
Worsted Nx », 2 Steel Bodkin 
2 ex. fine ¢ 
Ne 


ers, 3 Button 
c tton | Darner 5s, 3 We 
Carpet Needles, oe. store price of 
Needles alone 
F. 0. WEHOSKEY 4 ©O., PROVIDENCE. R. L 
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iness new, for ladies nts, 

a han or girl can learn it in an hour 
G. FAY Rutland, Vermont. 
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~ STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, September, 1884. 


says! 


Wuat Suaut. We Wean?—The opening of 
mother season brings to the front the much- 


exing question of Wuat ro Wrar 
jug this, we « 
tion t 
Woven Broché, 


last season 


| varieties, will, without doubt, take the 


season, 





one 


articles of dress goods. 











LOOKS 
LIKE 





In answer- 
unnot do better than call atten- 
the ever-popular Arcadia Velveteen and 
which proved eo satisfactory 


and which, with its new patterns 


lead 


Experience proves this to be both 
of the most dressy as well as economical 











FALL 
FASHIONS. 


0 
The great popularity of Ar- 
cadia Velveteen and Woven 
Broché over all other goods for 
ladies’ costumes is that they com- 
bine, in a greater degree than 
any others, the following quali- 
fications, which are an alsolute 
necessity in all goods that are 
applied to the use of ladies for 
winter dresses. First. Warmth 
the texture being very fine and 
closely woven nd, Strength 








Spec 


—the durability of the fabric 
being superior to any other 
known make of velveteen. 


Third, Appearance—the finish of 
these goods being so superior 
that, when made into a garment, 
it requires an expert to detect 
them from Genova silk velvet. 





SILK 
VELVET. | 


For the 


protection of 


the 
consumer, 
we stamp 


@ 


BP @& 








REMEMBER. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 





GODEY’S LADY’S-BOOK, September, 1834, 
says! 


‘ . To imitate a Genoa silk velvet se 
closely that only an expert can detect the dif- 
ference is rather difficult. The Arcadia Vel- 
veteen does this, however. Besides, ite dura 
bility and stylish appearance have made it a 
great favorite with ladies. The Woven Broché 
combined with old material, is very effective in 
brightening up a costume. For these advan- 
tages, and for its rich coloring and variety of 
shades, we must place the Arcadia above all 
These 
useful for children's costumes 
any amount of hard wear and rough usage 


>~———— 


other velveteens velveteens are also 


as they stara 


Y 
x 
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cOsTS 
ONE 
& THIRD 
| AS MUCH. 





every yard 
with | 


& ey 
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p @ 


this stamp. 
See 


you get it. 





Sold by all First-Class Dry-Goods Dealers. 


Manufacturers’ Agents, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church St., New York. 
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mior Actual Worksh 4 busi- 
athes for Wood 


ular Saws, Scr 


& JOHN BARNES, 
2007 Main St., Rockford, Il. 


No. 4 
Rit cin RESSES. 
Send 3 cents San ah cet 
for a book of 


(pessss ,e. 
ent N type. cuts, &c 


JOSEPH Tsc 19 Murray Street ‘New "Yor rk. 
50 f 885 Chromo Cards, E1 sed, Kc 
l0c. Nassau Card ( Nassau, } 

FREE Silks for Felcnwerke, 


I 
as 


siz k, new stitches rs 

THI ENCER. %o.. ‘HARTFORD, C v. 
iden Name, Embossed, and New Chromo 

40 :: ; ein new type, an Elegant 48-page 

bound Floral Autograph Album wit! 

quotat re Illustrated Premium and Price List 

and Ag vassing Outfit all for 15bc. SNOW & 

COo., Meri Conn. 


T printed on 40 Satin F iCards 
YOUR NAME: ro a Solid Rolled G old Ring 


oL oN TON. BRos, Cilntonville. < oun. 


THE ROYAL CHINESE PILLS. 


AGENTS WANTED.—810 a day in your own town. 

For pr ud stamp to 
rH fiINESE PILL OO., Pittsfield 
Best Offer Yet! 50 Chron 
5 ed designs f 


len, 


Mass 


© Cards, Import. 


__ FRANKLIN, ‘PRIN’ TING Co. oe Haven, Donia, 
Bs = 3 AND NOI 
N WEAR! OU7 
watchmakers. By mail25c, Circulars 
SOLD = J. 8. Biron & Oo., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
FREE TO ANY LADY 
reader of this paper whe 
l acree toshow our 
1 and price list 
of Rubber Goodsto their 
nds and try to fn- 
We w » 


one cent stan 
i send it 


mos topey 


yMedical Compound and Im roved 
Elastic Sapporter Truss in from 30 
90 days. Reliable references zive n. Se nd 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
rw my advertisement. Address Capt 
A. Collings. Smithville Jefferson Co. N.Y 
THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 
ALSO 
Wigs, Beards, Face Preparat 
i all artic les nadie 1 fi 
or Theatricals. Catalog 
ation to 


Publisher, 33 meee St. 


ADIES THAT ANKN 1T-CROC HET 
: rk to make goods for our trade at 
their | ty or country; $ $10 wv ly eas y 
made § ess; goods sent bj mail any distance 
] stamps, for sample, postage, and 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


SEND FOR 72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU] 
__WM. T.C COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


y Par HWORE. We send ten sai 

ple pk f elegant silk, all different 

and t as to make one I? ine! i-blo 
atchwork, with diagr: 


showing how to a the together, an da variety of ne 
stitches, for 35 cents. es f Vr riorated 
Patterns, working size, of utterfiies, & 
tles, spiders and web, rept ‘ Greenaway figure 
flowers, etc., with materia unsferring to the gil 
for 6) cents. 

Our book “‘How to Make Home 
— hes all the embroide sti es, an 

Patchwork stitches. Pr ice ce All the above $1. 
postpaid. J. UL. Patten, 38 V ith St.. N.Y. 
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seautiful” 
a variety f 
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SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Transfer P 
tures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot for 2 
S x, M ntpelier Vt 
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JU MPH EYS 


OMEORATHICE A my 
VETERINACS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 
For 2 years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R. . Hip romes, 
Menageries, and others with perfect success. 
LIST OF ! SPEC IFICS. 
A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Mil 
Fever,Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 
B. B. Strains, Lameness,Rheumati 
C, C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Di 
D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, W 
Cures Cough,Heaves,! 
Cures Colic or Gripes, Be 
Prevents Miscarriage, 
. Cures all Urinary Diseases, 
Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange 
Cures all Diseases of Digestio n, 
Veterinary Case ack 
Veterinary Manua I 
Medicine, and Ms 
Medicator, - 
gw-These Veterinary Ca 
on receipt of the pr ran 
Medicine to the : {$5. 
Humphreys’ s’ Veterinary 
pages) sent fre« : 
t¢-Pamphle ts sent : free n applicat 
HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Cow 
109 Fulton Street, New York 
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Cc LLOTT 'S The Favorite alee: 303, 404, 332, 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 
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RUCS 
Made at HOME. 


IN EUROPE & NEW YORK 


the craze for fancy work has taken 
a new direction, viz. : that of mak- 
ing Smyrna and Oriental 
Kugs at home, which is made pos- 
tible only by securing from us a 
box containing explicit instruc- 
tions, and sufficient material to start 
a rug. «Each box also contains a 
design suitable for beginners and 
further instructions where to buy 
he wool. The Oriental wools neces- 
sary for the construction of these 
rugs are imported ONLY by this 
house, through whom the trade can 
be supplied ; and after your rug is 
started we will give you the name 
of the nearest retailer from whom 
you can purchase a further supply 





THE FASHIONABLE CRAZE. 





EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Any one acquainted with simple 
garter stitch can now manage to make 
warm, durable rugs, that have al! the 
eflect of woven ones from Smyrna or 
the East.—The London Queen. 

The occupation of knitting Orientar 
rugs commends itself by its beauty, 
as Well as its usefulness, as these rugs 
cannot be distinguished from rea! Ori 
ental rugs and carpets, looking and 
janet equally well.—London Myra's 
Journal. 

Any one who understands the sim- 
plest stitches in knitting can manufac- 
ture, by an easy and pleasant process, 
the most beautiful and artistic Orien- 
tal rugs or carpets, choosing her own 
colors and design.—Sy/via's Journal, 
London. 

Prepared wool in Oriental colors, 
and designs on point paper, for work- 
ing rugs and carpets that have al! the 
appearance of costly Oriental carpets. 
London Young Ladies’ Journal. 

Also numerous testimonials from 
French and German fashion papers. 

IN ORDERING, NOTICE 
the ground colors consist of the fol- 
lowing shades: No. 10, dark red; 
No. 17,sea avecn) No. 22, olive 

mn: No. 26, ismark; Ne. 
$2. Gaex drab; therefore, in order- 
ing the box, state which of these you 
desire tc match your carpet or fur- 
niture. 

Send usa postal note or bank check 
for $1.50 and we will send a No.1 
box to you free by return express. Be 
sure and address 


H. TAYLOR & CO.., Sole Age:sts, 
No, 15 Bank St., Philadelphia. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 
No. 9551.—The pat- 
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DANTE AND THE BIRDS. 


AR up in the Apennine Mountains, surrounded by stately trees, 
Tr oaks and chestnuts, with a small stream dashing down the ravine 
below, rises the Convent of Avellana, where Dante once stayed 
seven months. In his stone cell it is believed he wrote a large part of 
his immortal poem. There is a picture of him which represents him 
feeding the birds on the stone ledge of the window, with the grand 
mountains in the background. He seems to have been very fond of 
these innocent winged creatures, and his works are full of allusions to 
them and their habits. In his long exile, in which he proved 
“ How salt the savor is of others’ bread, 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs,” 
he must often have watched with a strange pang their eager flight home- 
ward, their free and joyous. mirth, their gathering together in bands and 
companies, and felt a sympathy with their journeyings in winter and 
dreary weather. He speaks of the cranes, which, 
“ Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretched out in long array,” 


and of the starlings, 
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“ As in large troops 
And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 
The starlings on their wings are borne abroad,” 
“and compares the approach of Francesca da Rimini 
and her lover to the flight of doves— 
“ As doves, 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along,” 
with the minuteness of a spectator who has 
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watched the comings and goings of the birds with 
a loving, as well as a keen, perception. He seems 
to have been strongly attracted by the birds of 
sport, for he draws many similes from their pierc- 
ing sight and wild, free movements, as 

“ With hawk’s eye, Cesar all armed,” 
and he says of the evil spirits that they 


“ Cast themselves down, one by one, from the shore, 
Each at a beck, as falcon at his call,” 





and again : 





“ As falcon, that hath long been on the wing, 
But lure nor bird hath seen, while in despair 
The falconer cries, ‘Ah me! thou stoop’st to earth P 
Wearied descends, and swiftly down the sky 
In many an orbit wheels, then lighting, sits 
At distance from his lord in angry mood; 
So Geryon lighting.” 


When the spirit of Navarre escapes from the 
demon, who in his fury turns upon his comrade, 
the escape and combat are both described in terms 
taken from falconry : 





“Hen thus the water-fowl, 
when she perceives 

The falcon near, dives instant 
down, while he, 

Enraged and spent, retires,” 


and: 
“ The other proved 
A goshawk able to rend well 
his foe.” 


In Purgatory, Virgil re- 
proves him for looking so 
anxiously to earth, and bids 
him free himself of its bonds: 


“ Thy raised ken 

Fix on the lure, which hea- 
ven’s eternal King 

Whirls in the rolling spheres.” 

“ As on his feet 

The falcon first looks down, 
then to the sky 

Turns and forth stretches, 
eager for the food 

That woos him thither, so the 
call I heard.” 


He also speaks of the an- 
gels who came swiftly down 
to guard the spirits in Pur- 
gatory from the serpent un- 
der the same figure : 





“T saw not, nor can tell 

How those celestial falcons 
from their seat 

Moved, but in motion each one 
well descried.” 


The punishment of those 
who were envious of another’s 
good is compared to the 
method used “for the taming of the haggard 
hawk,” and the false hope of one who rejoiced in 
the misfortunes of his fellow-countrymen is spoken 
of as the fleeting gleam that cheats the Merlin, Ina 
vison he beholds 


“A golden-feathered eagle in the sky, 
With open wings, and hov’ring for descent. 
# * * * * * 
‘ Perhaps,’ thought I within me, ‘here alone 
He strikes his quarry, and elsewhere disdains 
To pounce upon the prey.’ Therewith, it seemed, 
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A little wheeling in his airy tour, 
Terrible as the lightning rushed he down, 
And snatched me upward.” 


In the same canto he shows how closely he has 
marked the characteristics of more gentle birds, 
for he speaks of 

“ That hour, 
When near the dawn, the swallow her sad lay, 
Rememb’ring haply ancient grief, renews.” 


In the lovely description of the celestial forest 
he does not forget “the feathered choristers,” 


“who, with full joy, 
Welcomed those hours of prime, and warbled shrill 
Amid the leaves, that to their jocund lays kept tenor.” 





_ The angels of the sixth orb, singing and flying 
in the light, are likened to “ birds from river-banks 
arisen,” who 
“Now in round, now lengthened troop, 
Array them in their flight, greeting, as seems, 
Their new-found pastures,” 


a description that recalls vividly the sight of a 


their nesting or brooding period, or even than their 
sweet singing, and it is a sign of the restless energy 
which consumed his own wandering life. He 
says: 


‘“ Like as the birds that winter near the Nile, 
In squared regiment direct their course, 
Then stretch themselves in file for speedier flight ; 
Thus all the tribe of spirits, as they turned 
Their visage, farther fled.” 


Beatrice reproaches him thus with inconstancy 
after her death: 


“Thy wing thou shouldst have pruned 
To follow me, and never stooped again.” 


“ The new and inexperienced bird awaits, 
Twice it may be, or thrice, the fowler’s aim ; 
But in the sight of one whose plumes are full, 
In vain the net is spread, the arrow winged.” 


The friendly bands of spirits, as they pass, are 
said to resemble 
“ Cranes, 
That part toward the Riphzan mountains fly, 
Part toward the Lybic sands, these to avoid 
The ice and those the sun.” 





A more beautiful, but similar, thought is ex- 
pressed in Paradise, Canto xxi: 


“ As the rooks, at dawn of day, 
Bestirring them to dry their feathers chill, 
Some speed their way afield, and homeward some 
Returning, cross their flight, while some abide 
And wheel around their airy lodge; so seemed 
That glitterance, wafted on alternate wing, 
As upon certain stair it met and clashed 
Its shining.” 


There are, however, a few pictures of the rest 
of birds and their ways with their young, and the 
love of the mates for each other, which are not 
exceeded in beauty or vividness by anything else 
he has writ‘en: 











flock of newly arrived birds in spring, twittering, 
chirping, and flying with restless delight from one 
green spot to another. 

It is very remarkable how he dwells upon their 
movements rather than their appearance, their 


“ As the young stork lifteth up his wing 
Through wish to fly, yet ventures not to quit 
The nest, and drops it; so in me desire 
Of questioning my guide arose and fell.” 


“ As on her nest the stork, that turns about 
Unto her young, whom lately she hath fed, 
While they with upward eyes do look on her, 





flight always seeming to attract him far more than 


So lifted I my gaze.” 
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“ E’en as the bird who midst the leafy bower 
Has in her nest sat darkling through the night, 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil, 

She, of the time prevenient, on the spray 
That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever, till the dawn, 
Removeth from the East her eager ken ; 

So stood the dame erect and bent her glance 
Wistfully-on that region.” 











Another beautiful picture is given by a few 
lines in Paradise : 


“ As when the ring-dove by his mate alights, 
In circles each about the other wheels, 
And murmuring coos his fondness.” 


Yet, exquisite as are these softer and more quiet 











scenes, they do not give that touch of keenest rap- 
ture expressed in his vision of the eagle, which 
seemed as if graven with lines of fire, and whose 
eyes glittered with unspeakable splendor from the 


“ Like to a falcon, issuing from the hood, 
That rears his head and clasps him with his wings, 
His beauty and his eagerness bewraying.” 


The proud spirit of Dante finds more in har- 
mony with this bird that scorns captivity and 
looks upon the sun and chooses the inaccessible 
mountain peaks for its nest-building. We feel 
that we have gained a deeper insight into his 
heart, chafing under restrictions and limits, when 
we see how wistfully he beholds the long, free 
flight of the rapid wings, or when in softer mood 
the homeless singer is touched by the sight of the 
nestlings in their safe covert, and we love him 
better because he was a lover of birds and knew 
well their homes and journeyings. 

E. F, Mossy. 





“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 


“ TF she could only get sleep—sound, refreshing 
| sleep. What would I not give for power to 
confer this blessing on my child! You must 

give her anodynes.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Nature is taking care of this,” he answered. 
“There come many periods of unconsciousness in 
every twenty-four hours. She has little snatches 
of slumber, by which the nerves are tranquilized 
and the body refreshed ; and these are better for 
her than the heavy sleep of opium. Believe me 
that I am not indifferent to the case. No—no— 
my heart is in it. Were she my own child, she 
could hardly dwell more in my thoughts nor tax 
in any higher degree my skill.” 

The doctor went away and the mother returned 
to her place by the bedside of her sick child. 
Care never failed—hand never wearied. Still 
love was bound in service. It could reach so far 
and no farther. At the utmost limit of use it 
stood in tears over its own weakness, sighing: 
“What would I not give to my beloved !” 

“Tt is so hard to see her suffer; to know that 
she has not one hour of rest from pain, one night 
of peaceful sleep,” said the mother to a friend. 
And the friend answered : 

“Tt cannot last long. Soon there must come a 
sleep that will medicine all pain.” 

“You will kill me if you talk so!” A pang 
went through the mother’s heart. “I cannot give 
up my precious child. I cannot—I will not see 
her die !” 

A low cry of suffering came from the next room 
where the sick girl lay, and in a moment after- 
ward mother and friend were at the bedside. 
“Where is the pain, darling?” was the mother’s 
anxious question. 

A hand moved feebly, as if to touch the pain. 
“Ts it in your side ?” 

“« Yes." , 
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“Let me raise you higher on the pillow. There. 
Do you feel better now ?” 

But the forehead was not smooth, nor the mouth 
placid. This change had wrought no ease, as the 
mother saw. 

As they sat bending toward her, the mother 
clasped her hands, and in half-despairing tones, 
said : 

“Lord, give her sleep !” 

There was a pause—a kind of hush—the pene- 
tration of a newsphere. Gradually, the counte- 
nance of the sick girl changed. The lines and 
indentations of her forehead, that it hurt you to 
look upon, smoothed themselves out ; the lips sof- 
tened; the lashes drooped, and lay without quiv- 
ering on her cheeks. How still the chamber 
grew ! 

“She is going to sleep,” said the mother, whis- 
pering at the ear of her friend. “Do you think 
God heard me just now, and sent the rest and 
peace I asked for ?” 

“ He is good—nay, goodness itself. His love for 
Mary is tenderer than even your love.” 

They drew back from the sleeper noiselessly, 
dropping the window-curtains, that darkness might 
rest on her eyelids and weigh them down more 
surely. 

“Tt can hardly be tenderer than mine. But, do 
you think God heard my prayer?” said the 
mother. 

“You have prayed many times that she might 
have sleep ?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“But never perhaps in the same spirit that 
moved you just now. You felt helpless and de- 
spairing.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Willing to abandon all, so that your precious 
one might be at peace. You cried out—‘ Lord, 
give her sleep? And in that moment you loos- 
ened your clasping arms. He has sent her sleep— 
if not in answer to your prayer, in answer, it may 
be, to your state—broken, at last, by suffering into 
submission.” 

“Into submission!” There was a thrill of fear 
and pain in the mother’s voice. “Submission to 
what ?” 

“His ways are not as our ways, dear friend! 
But they are always in mercy and loving kindness. 
And they will be so now. Could He have sent a 
greater blessing to this dear one than the sleep 
which now rests upon her like Heaven’s benedic- 
tion !” 

The mother did not answer, but sat in statue-like 
stillness for a minute. Then rising, she drew 
back the window-curtain to let in the light again. 
Her manner was deliberate, yet under repression, 
as if she were holding down some struggling im- 
pulse. From the window she crossed to the bed, 
her friend, who had risen with her, moving at her 


side. Both stood, for a short space, looking down 
at the sleeper. Her countenance was even more 
placid than when they gazed upon it a little while 
before—softer and more infantile in its expression 
of repose. 

“She sleeps sweetly,” said the friend, in a 
whisper. 

“Dear child !” was breathed in response. 

“What would we give to our beloved ?” resumed 
the friend,—“ wealth and beauty, and all delight. 
But He giveth His beloved sleep. Your prayer is 
answered,” 

A wild paroxysm, and then a calmer state. 
Angels of consolation were present with the angels 
of resurrection ; and while the latter were open- 
ing the gates of life, the former were giving 
peace. 

“You would not awaken her from this sleep,” 
said the friend, as they stood looking down after- 
ward upon the pure white vesture of clay, which 
the soul had put off for a body made of spiritual 
substance—imperishable and immortal ;—stood 
looking down at the pure white vesture, lying in 
the perfume of bursting flowers, thrown over it by 
loving hands. 

“He giveth His beloved sleep.” This was the 
mother’s answer, as she looked through tears into 
the face of her friend. The angels of Consolation 
had not been with her in vain. 





Puiay.—Play, whether in child or man, is doing 
what we love to do, whatever that may be. 
Fatigue, long continued, may make rest and sleep 
the only pleasant thing for a time ; but these wants 
once satisfied, every healthy person craves employ- 
ment, and that to which the nature springs with 
instinctive pleasure is its play, and should receive 
due respect as such. It is true that work is the 
best prelude to play, that duty well performed 
prepares the whole nature for enjoyment. The 
toil and drill which the boy goes through in learn- 
ing to read gradually pass away, and the book that 
was once the symbol of work becomes a symbol of 
play. The artist works slowly and laboriously at 
first ; but at last his heart springs with joy to his 
canvas or his marble, and the fingers that were 
once so stiff and awkward with brush or chisel 
now move with nimble grace, skill, and pleasure to 
delight the eyes of the world. The very expres- 
sion, “a labored affair,” in relation to art of any 
kind, implies a certain lack of excellence for 
which no painstaking can atone. Hard, toilsome 
work, while necessary and honorable, should 
always be regarded as work in its first stages, It 
is our own fault if it continue so to the end. 


BuesseD is the man who has found his work ; 
let him ask. no other blessedness. Know your 
work and do it, and work at it like Hercules. One 





monster there is in the world—the idle man. 
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STYLES OF DRESSING THE HAIR AMONG 
THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

“WENO have the beard trimmed, or the hair cut or 

h dressed, men went, as now, to the barber shops, 

which abounded in all the ancient Greek 

cities, Curled or wavy hair was much admired in 





Priestesses wore them, and the Bacchantes let 
the hair fly loose around the head and shoulders, 
The rule was to leave the neck and shoulders free, 
but to bring the hair down over the brows; for a 
high forehead in women was not considered a 
beauty. One of the loveliest heads of antiquity, 
the so-called Clyte, a head which has all the 


~ 


GREEK MALE HEADS. 


Greece, as may be seen everywhere in their| characteristics of a portrait, has the forehead 


statues, and they knew how to produce this grace 
by artificial means. This was especially the case 
with the long and luxu- 
riant tresses of the 
women, which were ar- 
ranged with consum- 
mate art. In the style 
of coiffure there were 
many varieties—some 
simple, some more 
elaborate. Youth and 
age had different styles, 
and the style worn at 
home was different 
from that worn on a 
visit or to a public 
festival. Other differ- 
ences there were, ac- 
cording to rank or sta- 
tion, the prevailing 
mode, and individual 
taste. The innumera- 
ble busts and statues 


CLYTE, 


remarkably low. The hair is parted in the mid- 
dle, falls wavily to the temples, and is drawn in 


very artistic tresses to 
the back of the head. 

A very usual style 
was to bind the hair 
into a bunch, either at 
the crown of the head 
or just above the neck. 
The former style was 
favored by the The- 
ban women, who called 
it lampadion—“ little 
torch ”—as much from 
its bright auburn hue 
as from the flame-like 
form. Fillets were also 
used single or double 
and triple, to secure 
the hair in various 
forms upon the head or 
at the neck; these were 
of bright colors or gol- 


exhibit an almost countless variety, and ancient | den, and started either trom the back of the head or 
writers speak of a multitude of names and styles. lat the forehead. A wider band, which encircled 


Although the Greek women were fond of dis- 


the brow like a diadem, was called, from its form, 


FEMALE HEADS WITH ANTIQUE COIFFURES. 


playing curled or wavy hair, long tresses hanging 
around the face and neck were not in favor. 


sphendone—“ sling.” Nets were also worn, made 
of colored silk or gold thread, and of colored stuff, 
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serving as a bag to hold the mass of hair upon the | ience; but the taste of the Greeks knew how to 
neck. At the bottom of all these simpler forms | draw variety from simplicity and art from. neces- 
and contrivances lay acertain need of conven- | sity. 





SNOWDRIFTS. 


Sung by moorland winds to-day ! 
Dirges ring o’er vanished glories, 
Love and hope have flown away. 
Where are summer’s airy minstrels, 
Where our warblers debonair ? 
Can they sing one strain prophetic, 
Can they consolation bear? 


Lo» to the plaintive stories 


Guild of faith! What promise golden 
Nestles ’neath your drooping wing? 
We would bear its baim enfolden 
In our hearts until the spring. 
Saith it, “ Not a sparrow falleth 
On the dreary, dreary snows, 
But its cry to Heaven calleth, 
And our Heavenly Father knows.” 





I am caught in crystal showers, 
Feathery flakes and fairy blooms, 
Winter flings her scentless flowers 
O’er her dark, unlovely tombs! 
Airy whispers float around me, 
“Trust His love and perfect rule, 
Though His keenest arrows smite thee, 
Lo! He giveth snow like wool.” 


Royal touch and flashing token 
Kingly presence here reveal, 
Faith in Him may be unbroken, 
Love may smile in woe or weal. 
By the splendor of His pathway— 
Diamond flash in triple ray—: 
Sure I am that He is near me, 
That a King hath passed this way ! 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Better than written language could 

do it has the artist’s pencil told in “ What is 

it?” the story of his great surprise on observing 
for the first time the steadily moving hands on the 


ABY has taken another step in “ Wonder- 
land.” 


dial of a clock. Baby is alone with the mystery, 
too curious to be afraid, and earnest in his study 
of the strange phenomenon. The picture from 
which our engraving is made is by George Manson, 
an English artist. 





““PAUSIAS AND GLYCERA.” 





HE scene here presented, from a painting by | and gracious model, its chorus of pretty duennas, 


T L. Scifoni, is an Old World studio. In de- 
scribing it the Magazine of Art says: 

“The personages are the painter Pausias (famous 
for his portraits), the lady Glycera (famous for her 
beauty), and a brace of handmaids only less fair 
than their fair mistress. Pausias is interested ; 
Glycera, for once, is embarrassed ; it is the begin- 
ning not only of a masterpiece, but of an aflair of 
the heart. Even now it is not impossible for 
painters to fall in love with their sitters. How 
possible, even how easy, it was in Greece we know. 
Apelles painted Campaspe, and loved her; Praxi- 
teles carved the beauties of Phryne, and did the 
same; and there were others. The present pic- 
ture, therefore, with its inspired painter, its sweet 





may not inaptly be described as an essay—success- 
ful and much to the taste of the time—in archeo- 
logical romance. 

“ All this the artist has suggested very skillfully 
and well. He has chosen for the motive of his 
picture the instant at which the drama takes form 
and substance; and the personages with which he 
has peopled his canvas are admirably appropriate 
to the situation. His three women are individua- 
and attractive; their several gestures—of embar- 
rassment, of amused curiosity, of interested in- 
difference—are very natural and right; a prettier 
group is not often seen. Garlands and graceful 
draperies, and frescoed walls-and a world of flow- 
ers, complete a very pleasant picture.” 
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* PAUSIAS AND GLYCERA.” 
(From a Painting by L. Scifoni.) 
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THE HOMES oF AND PHBE 


EW names among the men and women of 
iy letters of the present generation inspire more 
ardent affection and admiration than those of 
the fair poets who immortalized in ballad and verse 
the farm home in the Miami Valley, and made for- 
ever memorable that other esthetic home on Twen- 
tieth Street, New York. Trammeled by circum- 
stances and fettered by pain, few lives have climbed 
to nobler heights of fame or yielded more golden 
harvests of beauty and usefulness. 


Alice and Phebe Cary were born on a farm, 
eight miles north of Cincinnati, in the years 1820 
and 1824. They grew up to follow and share 


i 
ra) 





ALICE CARY. 


each the destiny of the other, becoming life-long 
companions. The old house of their birth has 
appeared and reappeared in the poems of each. 
Neither time, distance, nor change could obliter- 
ate that home with its brown rafters, nor the 
trees that dropped their petals of snow and creain 
upon the orchard grass. Phebe says: 


“Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 
Where the apple-boughs could almost cast 
Their fruit upon its roof; 
And the cherry-tree so near it grew 
That when awake I’ve lain 
In the lonesome nights, I’ve heard the limbs 
As they creaked against the pane; 
And those orchard trees! oh! those orchard 


I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 
In their tops by the summer breeze. 


“ We had a well—a deep old well— 

Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As the draught which filled my cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep 
That my father’s hand set up; 

And that deep old-well! oh! that deep old well! 
I remember now the plashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell!” 


Mary Clemmer, in her beautiful memorial of 
these gifted. ones, says that “each sister, within 
the blinds of a city home, used to shut her eyes 
and. listen, till she thought she heard the rustle 
of the cherry-tree on the old roof, and smelled 
again the sweetbrier under the window.” 
Here is a picture in a different light, found in 
Alice’s “Order for a Picture :” 





“O good painter! tell me true, 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 
Aye? Well, here is an order for you. 


** Woods and cornfields, a little brown— 
The picture must not be over bright— 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down, 
Alway and alway, night and morn, 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn, 

Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 
When the wind can hardly find breathing 
room. 

Under their tassels, cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass ; 
And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 

With blue birds twittering all around 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound !)— 
These, and the house where I was born, 

Low and little and black and old, 

With children many as it can hold, 

All at the windows open wide— 
Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

-And fair young faces all ablush ; 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the self-same way, 
Out of a wilding wayside bush !” 


In such a home were these sisters born, of poor, 
but thrifty parents, in humble surroundings, but 
with a halo of love glorifying the brown cottage. 
Let us look at these parents a little, to see if we 
can discover the origin of the poetic temperament 
developed in these daughters. Phebe thus de- 
scribes her father : “ A man of superior intelligence, 
of sound. principles, and blameless life. He was 
very fond of reading, especially of poetry, but 
early poverty and the hard exigencies of pioneer 
life had left him no time to acquire anything 
more than the rudiments of education. The con- 
sciousness of his want of culture, and an invincible 
diffidence born with him, gave him a shrinking, 
retiring manner, besides a want of confidence in 
his own judgment, which his children largely 
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inherited. He was a tender, loving father, who 
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sang his children to sleep with holy hymns, and 
habitually went about his work repeating the 
grand old Hebrew poets and the sweet and 
precious promises of the New Testament of our 
Lord.” A granddaughter of Mr. Cary gives these 
pleasant glimpses of him : 

“When he had no longer children in his arms, 
he still went on singing to himself, and held in his 
heart the words he had so often repeated. For 
him the common life of a farmer was idealized 
into poetry; spring-time and harvest were ever- 
recurring miracles, and dumb animals became com- 
panionable. Horses and cattle loved him, and 
would follow him all over the farm, sure to re- 
ceive a kind word or a gentle pat, and perhaps a 
few grains of corn or a lump of salt or sugar. No 
colt was too shy to eat out of his hand or rub its 
head caressingly against his shoulder.” 

Of his children, Alice the most resembled 
him in person; and all that tender and close 
sympathy with nature and with humanity, 
which in her found expression, had in him an 
existence as real, if voiceless. He is described 
in maturity as six feet high, with curling black 
hair, luminous dark eyes, aquiline nose, and 
very beautiful teeth. Those who saw him in 
New York, after old age had set its seal upon 
him, remember him as “a silver-haired, sad- 
eyed, gentle-voiced patriarch,” remarkable for 
the gentle graciousness of his manners and the 
tenderness of his feelings. 

To see father and daughter together, one 
would exclaim, “How alike!” Tears rose to 
his eyes, and smiles flitted across his face, the 
very prototype of the daughter. And how 
they loved to be together ! 

Mary Clemmer, the loved and intimate 
friend of that household, has told us what de- 
light it was to that father to take the long 
journey from the Western farm to the New 
York home. Here, for the first time, he found 
reproduced in reality many of the dreams of 
his youth. Nothing gave greater delight to 
the daughters than to “take father” to see 
pictures, visit friends, and to join in evening 
receptions. In the latter he took special 
pleasure, when he could sit in an arm-chair and 
survey the bright scene before him, for he had a 
poet’s eye to see and a poet’s heart to feel. 

The wife of this man and mother of these chil- 
dren was “blue-eyed and beautiful.” Alice says of 
her: “ My mother was a woman of superior intellect 
and of good, well-ordered life. In my memory she 
stands apart from all others, wiser, purer, doing 
more and living better than any other woman.” 




















“Oh! if I could only make you see 
The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sov’reign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face!” 


formed the labor of her large household with her 





She was the mother of nine children, and per- | 





own hands, Pheebe said of her: “She was the 
wonder of my youth. How she did so much work 
and yet did it well; how she reared carefully and 
governed wisely so large a family of children and 
yet found time to develop by thought and reading 
a mind of unusual strength, is still a mystery to 
me. She was fond of poetry, history, politics, 
moral essays, and works of religious controversy. 
An excellent housewife, a wise and kind mother, 
she left no duty unfulfilled, yet she found time 
often at night, after every other member of the 
household was asleep, by reading to keep herself 
informed of all the issues of the day, political, 
social, and religious.” 

Such were the parents of Alice and Phebe Cary, 
from whom they iuherited their love of justice, 
their interest in public affairs, their excellent com- 


PHBE CARY. 


mon sense and devotion to truth and right, their 
large, pitying hearts, besides that poetic tempera- 
ment which has given voice to the love of beauty 
and nature which forever dwelt in that father’s 
heart. 

Their early years were spent iv privation and 
toil, “helping father” pay for the farm and build 
the new house. Alice said of those days: “I 
don’t like to think how much we are robbed of in 
this world by just the conditions of our life—how 
much better work I should have done, how much 
more success I might have won, if I had had a 
better opportunity in my youth. But for the first 
fourteen years of my life it seemed us if there was 
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actually nothing in existence but work. The 
whole family struggle was just for the right to live 
free from the curse of debt. My father worked 
early and late; my mother’s work was never done, 
and, with only the help of little hands, she died 
before her time. We—my sisters and I—pined for 
beauty, but there was no beauty about our homely 
house but that which nature gave us. We hun- 
gered and thirsted for knowledge, but there were 
not adozen books on our family shelf nor a library 
within our reach. There was little time to study, 
and had there been more there was no chance to 
learn but in the district school-house down the 
road. I never went to any other, nor very much 
to that. It has been a long struggle. Now that I 
can afford to gather beautiful things about me, it 
is too late. My leisure I must spend here”— 
turning toward her pillow. “The friend, looking 
into her face, saw the dark eyes drowned in 
tears.” 

When Alice was fifteen years old, the sweet 
mother of that household was taken from them. 
This loss, quickly following upon the death of two 
loved sisters, left a great shadow upon the hearts 
of these young and sensitive souls. Hoping to 


better their condition, their father brought to his 
home a new wife, who, as events proved, had little 
sympathy with their aspirations and hopes. They 
wanted to study and write; their brains were 
singing songs, and somehow they must be written 


down. If they must darn and bake and scrub and 
wash till nothing but the night was left them, 
and if even then candles were denied them to 
prosecute their loved work, then a saucer of lard, 
with a bit of rag for a wick, could and should 
serve them; and so for ten long years they studied 
and wrote and published, without pecuniary rec- 
ompense —lonely, over-sensitive, often discouraged, 
but never despairing but what they would find an 
entrance to that world of letters which they so 
longed to enter. 

Pheebe was only fourteen years old when, with- 
out consulting her sister, she sent a poem to a 
Boston newspaper, and did not know of its accept- 
ance till she saw it copied in a Cincinnati news- 
paper months later. She laughed and cried over 
it. “I did not care any more if I wore plain 
clothes or was poor. Somebody cared enough for 
my verses to print them, and I was happy. Oh! 
if they could only look like that now!” she said 
to a friend only a year before her death. “If 
they could only look like that now it would be 
better than money.” 

The sharpest criticism pronounced upon Alice’s 
poems written in those early years was that they 
were “full of graves.” But the bereaved and 
lonely girl’s daily walk ended in the graveyard, 
where her mother and sisters were sleeping, and 
not then could she shake from her song the vi- 
brating notes of sorrow. 


Before this time some helpful changes had de. 
veloped. A more cultured neighborhood had 
grown about them; books and periodicals had 
found their way into the home; ears attuned to 
melody had caught the tender notes of their song; 
letters of appreciation and encouragement from 
men of letters, among them Edgar A. Poe and 
John G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold and Dr. Bailey, 
were received, and they were cheered and stimu- 
lated by a visit from Horace Greeley, who speaks 
of his visit as one of the “ greenest oases” in his 
memory. 

In 1849, the two sisters collected and revised all 
their published poems, which, in Dr. Griswold’s 
hands, were put into book-form and brought them 
the small sum of one hundred dollars, This, 
Mary Clemmer tells us, was the first condensed 
result of twelve years of study, aspiration, priva- 
tion, labor, sorrow, and youth. The next year 
they resolved on a visit to “the land of promise,” 
and to see face to face those sympathetic souls who 
had sent them such helpful words. After a three 
months’ stay in New York, Boston, and adjacent 
towns, including a visit to Mr. Whittier’s home in 
Amesbury, they returned to the West, which was 
never more to be their home. Mr. Whittier thus 
recalls that visit : 

“ Two sisters sought at eve my door— 


Two song-birds wandering from their nest, 
A gray old farmhouse in the West. 


“Timid and young, the elder had 
Even then a smile too sweetly sad ; 
The crown of pain, that all must wear, 
Too early pressed her midnight hair. 


“ Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 
The broad horizons of the West; 
Her speech dropped prairie-flowers; the gold 
Of harvest-wheat about her rolled. 


*“ Foredoomed to song, she seemed to me; 
I queried not with destiny. 
I knew the trial and the need, 
Yet all the more I said, God speed !” 

In November of the same year, Alice Cary re 
turned alone to make for herself a home and posi- 
tion amid the world of letters in New York city. 
With little money and with the sadness of broken 
health and memories of a fettered youth, yet with 
that high-born courage which neither pain nor 
difficulty could daunt, her tireless energy and will 
stood her instead of more propitious circumstances. 
Of that time and hazardous experience she said 
in after years: “Had I learned the great world as 
I have learned it since, I should not have dared. 
Ignorance stood me instead of courage.” And yet 
she was not alone; for her genius and true woman- 
liness drew about her, from the first, a few devoted 
friends. 

In the spring, Phebe and their lovely young 
sister—who, scarce twenty years of age, was soon 
to plume her wings for the heavenward flight— 





joined Alice to make a home in New York. Hiring 
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two or three modest rooms, they set to work reso- 
lutely to earn a living by the pen, Writing for 
any papers that would accept their contributions, 
and taking any remuneration offered, they con- 
irived to live and keep out of debt. Undoubtedly 
their astonishing pecuniary success grew out of 
the fact of their ability to make and keep a home, 
“be it ever so humble,” instead of taking refuge 
in a boarding-house. Up two flights of stairs and 
only a “flat,” yet that home at once became the 
coziest of nooks. It is delightful to hear how 
Phebe painted the doors, framed the pictures, 
and “brightened up” generally, while Alice pa- 
pered the rooms with her own hands. 

Mr. Greeley, the famous Zribune editor, gives us 
a vivid picture of those days: “ Being already an 
acquaintance, I called on the sisters soon after they 
had set up their household gods, and met them 
frequently thereafter at their home or at the 
houses of mutual friends. Their parlor was not 
so large as some others, but quite as neat and 
cheerful; and the few literary persons or artists 
who occasionally met at their informal invitation 
to discuss with them a cup of tea and’ the newest 
books, poems, and events, might have found many 
more pretentious, but few more enjoyable gather- 
ings. I have a dim recollection that the first of 
these little tea-parties was held up two flights of 
stairs in one of the less-fashionable sections of the 
city ; but good things were said there that I recall 
with pleasure yet; while of some of the company, 
on whom I have not since set eyes, I cherish a 
pleasant and grateful remembrance. As their cir- 
cumstances gradually but slowly improved, by 
dint of diligent industry and judicious economy, 
they occupied more eligible quarters. The dwell- 
ing on Twentieth Street, which they have owned 
and improved, in the very heart of this emporium, 
has long been known to the literary guild as com- 
bining one of the best private libraries with the 
sunniest drawing-room—even by gas-light—to be 
found between King’s Bridge and the Battery.” 

If the reader is a lover of the “Cary sisters” 
and their songs, he will be interested in glimpses 
within this later home, purchased and furnished 
by years of indefatigable toil, coined from their 
very being.* These glimpses are given by one 
intimate with the daily life and habits of these 
gifted women. It was no dreary den in which 
they thought and wrote. All their personal sur- 
roundings were dainty and womanly. 

Alice had a sunny room over the library, run- 
ning the depth of the house, with windows at both 
ends, A carpet of woody tints, relieved with 
scarlet flowers, covered the floor. On the pale 
walls, tinted a delicate green, hung pictures, all of 
Which had to her some personal association. Over 
the mantel hung an oil painting, called “Early 


* Mary Clemmer’s Memorial. 





Sorrow,” the picture of a poor, wind-beaten young 
girl, her yellow hair blown about her face, and the 
rain of sorrow in her eyes, painted by a struggling, 
unfortunate artist, whom she had done more to 
help and encourage than all other persons in the 
world. 

Autumn leaves and sea mosses, imprisoned in 
frames, with rich Bohemian vases, adorned the 
black marble mantel. Beside the back window, 
within the alcove for which it was designed, stood 
the bed—her couch of suffering and musing, and 
on which she died. The bedstead was of rose- 
wood, traced with a band of coral and set with 
arabesques of gilt, and its white coverlet and pil- 
low-cases edged with delicate lace. Above it 
hung an exquisite engraving of Cupid, the gift of 
Mrs. Greeley, and brought by her from Paris. At 
the foot of the bed hung a colored engraving of 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Oxen”’—a farmer plowing 
down the furrows of a rolling field. “ It rests me,” 
she would say; “I look at it and live over my 
youth.” Often in the afternoon, while taking her 
half hour of rest, as she leaned back among the 
pillows, her ‘dark eyes were lifted and fixed upon 
this picture. In the winter, curtains of fawn- 
colored satin, edged and tasseled with soft red, 
shaded this alcove from the front room. The 
front windows were hung with thesame. Between 
them, a mirror reached from floor to ceiling. 

Beside one of these windows stood her desk. It 
was of rosewood, finely finished and commodious 
—a bureau, desk, and book-case all combined. 
The drawers below were the receptacle for her 
beloved India shawls, for which she had the same 
love that some women have for diamonds and 
others for rare paintings. The drawer of her 
desk contained her manuscript papers, the shelves 
above the books which she was reading or for 
reference, while above all hung a favorite land- 
scape in water colors. On the other side of the 
mantel-piece stood a corresponding bureau and 
shelves, filled with books. Here were copies of 
her own and Pheebe’s works, which never appeared 
in the library or drawing-room below. Above 
these book-shelves hung an autumn landscape. 
On one side of the alcove was an engraving of 
Correggio’s “Christ,” and on the other a copy of 
“The Huguenot Lovers.” Beside the hall door, 
opposite her desk, there hung a portrait in oil of 
their father by the hand which painted “Early 
Sorrow,” and on the other side, one of Phebe. 
Easy chairs and foot-stools completed the furni- 
ture of this room, in which Alice Cary lived for 
fifteen years—the room in which she slowly and 
sadly relinquished her life, and in which at last 
she died. 

At the opposite end of the hall was a roo: 
which corresponded exactly with that of Alice, 
the room in which Elmina died, and which from 
her death was “Phoebe’s room.” Rich purple 
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curtains used to hang from the alcove, shading the 
face of the lovely sufferer, and curtains of the same 
hue draped the windows. But Phebe eschewed 
all draperies, and, summer or winter, nothing 
denser than white shades and delicate lace hung 
between her and the light and sun. A bright red 
carpet with white moss roses covered the floor. 
Over the mantel for a long time hung a superb 
copy of “The Huguenot Lovers.” This was re- 
placed at last by a copy of Turner in oil, a 
resplendent Venetian scene. Beside the alcove 
hung the chromo of Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” 
which was a great favorite with Phebe, while 
clusters of flowers in lithograph and water colors 
added to the bright cheerfulness of the room. 
Between the windows was a full-length mirror, 
and on one side was Pheebe’s desk, the same in 
style as that of Alice. In its appointments it was 
a perfect model of neatness, always absolutely in 
order, while, besides books, its shelves were orna- 
mented with pretty trifles. On the opposite side 
of the room stood a table, the receptacle of the 
latest newspapers, magazines, reviews, and last 
new book ; that, like the desk, was always in order, 
and in addition to its freight of literature, always 
made room for a work basket, well stocked with all 
the implements of an accomplished needlewoman. 

Both sisters always retained their country habit 
of early rising and retiring. Until two years be- 
fore her death, Alice arose and went to market, 
making all the purchases for the day before break- 
fast; after that date Phebe did the purchasing. 
Either sister was seldom at her desk later than 
six, and often at five o’clock, frequently writing a 
poem before the morning meal. While the sister, 
Elmina, lived, it was the habit of Alice and Phebe 
to meet first at her bedside and begin there the 
tender intercourse of the day. Afterward, Phoebe 
would go directly to Alice when she arose, and, 
sitting down on the edge of the bed, each would 
tell the story of their night, and thus strengthened, 
separated for the morning’s task till they should 
meet again over the coffee-urn in that delightful, 
pictured dining-room, remembered by many a 
guest. The same dainty china graced the morn- 
ing’s meal that adorned their evening receptions. 
Freshly cut flowers vied with the beautiful Alice in 
dainty white robe and brilliant-colored shaw] ; while 
Phebe in her street-dress, just home from market, 
had something nite to tell to bring first smiles, 
then laughter, from her sister and the whilom 
guest. It has been said by those who know, 
“That the wittiest Phebe Cary that ever made 
delightful an evening drawing-room was tame 
compared with this Phebe Cary of the breakfast 
table.” Nothing was “too good to waste” on 
Alice or the one friend who might be their com- 
panion. Then came the morning’s mail and warm 
_discussions over national themes. of right and 
wrong and the momentous questions of the day. 





Thus was the breakfast-hour often lengthened to a 
two-hours’ sitting, and the family separated to meet 
nomore until the dinner-hour, a simple lunch being 
sent to each room, where in solitude the labors of 
each were completed and were sent on their er. 
rands of light and love and consolation into thou- 
sands of homes. 

Before repairing to her study, Alice went to her 
kitchen to order her household for the day. Her 
home was thoroughly kept, from garret to cellar, 
and beautiful in neatness and symmetry. Phebe, 
who did not “take to housework,” was “queen 
of the needle.” After dinner, in one study or the 
other, each sister read aloud the poems they had 
composed and corrected during the day. One 
who spent many months in that household thus 
describes the scene: 

“T can see Pheebe now softly opening the door 
with her neat manuscript in hand. Sitting down 
beside Alice’s couch, in a shy, deprecating, modest 
fashion most winsome to behold, she would read 
in her low voice the poem. We never criticised 
it. The appealing tones of our reader made criti- 
cism impossible. If it was funny, we laughed; if 
it was sad, we cried, and our reader with us; and in 
either case she was entirely satisfied with the appre- 
ciation of her audience. Then Alice would slowly 
go to her desk, draw forth tumbled sheets of manu- 
script, the opposite of Phcebe’s in their chirography, 
and sitting in her easy-chair, begin, in a low, 
crooning tone, one of those quaint, wild ballads of 
hers, which long before had made her pre-emi- 
nently the balladist of America.” 

The home which drew so many choice spirits, a3 
by a powerful magnet, was as unique and attract- 
ive below stairs as above. A richly stained win- 
dow at the head of the stairs flooded the small 
hall with gorgeous fight. This hall was frescoed 
in panels of oak; floor and stairs covered with 
carpet of oak and scarlet tints. On its walls hung 
colored engravings of oxen, cows, and _ horses 
plowing a field. To the right of the front er 
trance stood wide open the door of the spacious 
parlor, within whose walls for more than fifteen 
years gathered so many gifted and congenial 
souls. This parlor was a square room, with five 
windows—two front and two back, with a deep 
bay-window between. These windows were hung 
with lace, from which were looped back curtains 
of pale-green brocatelle lined with white silk. On 
either embrasure of the bay-window, in Gothic, 
gold-illuminated frames, stood two altar-pieces, 
about three feet high, from an old church in 
Milan, each bearing, on a field of gold, an angel 
in azure and rosy vestments, one playing on a dul- 
cimer, the other holding a golden palm. In am 
tique letters in black, was written on one tablet 
Psalm cl, 3, and on the other, the succeeding vers 
of the same. A large oil painting of sheep lying 
on a hill-side bung at one time over the white 
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marble mantel; later, a fine Venetian scene of 
Turner's, while on either side very tall vases of 
ruby glass threw a wine-like hue on the silvery 
wall. On one side of the mantel there was a rose- 
wood étagére, lined with mirrors and decorated with 
yases and books. On the other side there was an 
exquisite copy in oil of Guido’s “Aurora,” brought 
bya friend from Italy. Opposite the bay-window, 
avery broad mirror rose from floor to ceiling. 

Lovely Madonnas and other rare paintings cov- 
ered the walls, some of which had been placed 
there by friends who had no proper place for 
them. The carpet was of velvet, in deep crimson 
and green. The chairs and sofas were cushioned 
in velvet of various blending hues. 

The most remarkable article in the room was a 
large centre-table made of many thousand mosaics 
of inlaid wood, each in its natural tint. Clusters 
of pansies, of the most perfect outline and hue, 
formed the border of the table, while the extreme 
edge was inlaid in tints scarce wider than a thread. 
It was a work of endless patience and of the finest 
art, made by a poor Hungarian artist, who used 
nearly a lifetime in this work of his hands, and 
brought to this country hoping to realize for it a 
large amount, but compelled at last by necessity, 
topart with it for a very’small sum. It passed 
from various owners before it was bought by Alice 
Cary and placed in her parlor as its central shrine, 
around which gathered her choicest friends. 
Among the few books lying on the stand within the 
bay-window was one written, inscribed, and pre- 
sented by Whittier, also one from Bayard Taylor. 

Across the hall, opposite the parlor, was the 
library, which so many will remember as the very 
penetralia of this home, in which “the precious 
few” were wont to gather for converse and choice 
communion. These words recall one wild night of 
storm and rain, which had hindered everybody 
else from coming but Mr. Greeley, when he said: 
“Come, girls, let us read Morte d Arthur ;” and 
taking Tennyson from the bookcase, read from 
beginning to end, aloud, The Passing of Arthur. 
Mr. Greeley’s tones, full of deep feeling, one can 
hear while. memory lasts, as he read : 

“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
_ Alice settled far back in her easy-chair, listen- 
ing with eloquent eyes. Phcebe sat on a low has- 
sock, playing with the long necklace on her neck, 
every bead of which marked a friend’s remem- 
brance, Dear sisters! passed forever beyond the 
storm, we, whom the storm has parted, may at least 
teeall that hour of peace. 





This remarkable private library was furnished 
in oak, its walls frescoed in oak, with panels of 
maroon shaded to crimson. Two windows faced 
the street, the opposite end of the room being 
all taken up by a double window of stained glass, 
in which gold and sapphire lights commingled. 
Opposite the liall door was a black marble mantel, 
surmounted by a mirror set in ebony and gold. 
On either side, covering the entire length of the 
room, were open book-shelves, filled with over a 
thousand volumes, the largest proportion being 
handsome library editions of the standard books 
of the world. The windows were hung with satin 
curtains of an oaken tinge, edged with maroon. 
Between them was a copy of the Cary coat-of-arms, 
of which Pheebe was so fond, richly framed ; below, 
a little gem in oil, of a Northampton scene, hung 
over a small table covered with a crimson cloth, 
on which lay a very large family Bible. To the 
left of the front windows hung an oil-painting of 
Madame LeBrun, the famous French artist, from 
an original painting by herself now hanging in 
the Florentine Museum. On the other side of the 
door hung in oval frames the portraits of Alice 
and Phebe, painted not long after their arrival 
in New York.. The marble-topped table in front 
of the stained-glass window was piled with costly 
books—souvenirs from friends. Two deep arm- 
chairs were near, one cushioned in green, the other 
in blue velvet—the green, Alice’s chair, the blue, 
Pheebe’s. The Brussels carpet was the exact 
counterpart of the walls, shaded in oak, maroon, 
and crimson. 

The reader has discovered before now that the 
Cary home was never furnished by an upholsterer. 
Its furniture, its trinkets and treasures, were the 
combined accumulation of twenty years. Some of 
its choicest articles had been bought, as they could 
afford, at Marley’s shop for antique furniture, on 
Broadway, which they took extreme pleasure in 
visiting. Here, also, Alice could gratify her taste 
for old, exquisite china, in which she took keen 
delight. Many who drank tea with her have not 
forgotten the delicate, egg-like cups out of which 
they drank it. She had a china tea-set in her 
possession over a hundred years old. 

I haye introduced thus, at length, these descrip- 
tions of the last home of the Cary sisters, believ- 
ing that no picture can be too minute to charm 
those who love the songs and cherish the memory 
of these gifted women. In another number we 
propose to follow their lives to the close of their 
earthly career. If any apology is needed for the 
minutia of these notes, we offer it in Phceebe’s own 
lines over her beloved dead: 


“ For all that was yours we hold precious. 
We keep for your sake 
Every relic our saint on her journey 
Has not needed to take.” 


« Mrs. Heven H.S. Toompson. 
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“She stood at the window looking westward at the setting sun, her thoughts borne out- 
‘ward toward its glory, her hand resting on the head of Duke.”—Page 22. 
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MRS. WYNDHAM’S HUSBAND. 


RULY Mrs. Wyndham was a brilliant wom- 
T an—an uncommonly brilliant woman—a 
woman who had opinions of her own, and 
who, moreover, did not hesitate to give them utter- 
ance. As Cecilia Gresham she had been an ac- 
knowledged queen of the society of a pleasant 
collegiate town in one of our Eastern States, and 
had captivated, by her varied attainments and 
sparkling intellect, not to speak of her superb 
eyes and magnificent carriage, the hearts of many 
an absent-minded professor and retiring tutor. As 
for her conquests among the students, she never 
even reckoned them up, but, with a light laugh of 
conscious power, noticed them only as being sat- 
ellites of the first-class planets that revolved 
around the radiant sun of her personality. A 
proud, superb woman, her small head magnifi- 
cently poised on a neck and shoulders worthy of 
a Juno, her smooth, dark hair waved back and 
coiled low on her neck, and her long, flowing robes 
clinging about her supple figure with a grace pe- 
culiar to herself. 

It wasthus she met the eyes of “ modest little 
Wyndham,” as he was called by his professors and 
tutors, and dubbed by his more merciless class- 
mates “ Mattie Wyndham,” a double twist of his 
name, “ Matthew,” in view of his gentle manners 
and beseeching, girlish eyes. 

If anybody thought about it at all, it was taken 
as.a matter of course that Mattie should follow in 
the path of his predecessors, and bow, a willing 
slave, before the throne of Miss Gresham; but 
strange to tell, so his chum whispered the next 
day on the College campus, “ Mattie didn’t take to 
Miss Gresham at all, you know. Did you ever 
hear such a fact?” 

Once in a while Mattie saw Cecilia Gresham 
across the sleepy atmosphere of the College chapel, 
her magnificent eyes veiled in devotion, and her 
tich contralto voice spreading itself in waves of 
melody and carrying with it the boyish tenors and 
manly basses at her side. Then, and only then, 
did a manifestation of interest show itself in Mat- 
tie’s gentle face, his large, blue eyes meeting hers 
with a tender reverence, as rendering homage to 
something infinitely sweet and lovely ; but it was 
only extended to the abstract of those qualities, 
for her claim of superiority as a beautiful woman 
did not seem to present itself to his mind. 

This brilliant queen of society, this woman who 
appeared to challenge the world in her acknowl- 
edged superiority, failed to associate herself in his 
mind with the cozy little fireside and loving, cling- 
Ing wife he meant to have by and by; for Mattie 
had old-fashioned hotions in this respect, and be- 
lieved that home-comforts where love ruled were 
More to be prized than gay society or social tri- 
umphs. Perhaps he had been helped to this con- 
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clusion by the dim remembrance of such a home 
presided over by a gentle, loving mother, and 
which had left its traces far into the years that 
had gone to make a man of him and long after its 
attractions had been enhanced by its early re- 
moval. So it came to pass that Miss Gresham 
and Mattie Wyndham met frequently at different 
houses, and Mattie, with his respectful courtesy 
and gentle reticence, became more and more of an 
enigma to the lady. 

She could not understand this quiet little gen- 
tleman with his retiring shyness, and she found 
herself obliged to come to the mortifying conclu- 
sion that, in this case at least, her attractions 
had failed to produce their usual impression. 
Piqued to anger, she determined to find his heart, 
if, indeed, he possessed one, and, having found it, 
to conquer. 

Let us do her full justice. She was not a wom- 
an to do aught to infringe her dignity or jeop- 
ardize her power, but she studied his penchanis 
covertly and brought the full play of her charms 
and intellect to bear upon the task. Not even 
then would ‘the feeling she finally succeeded in 
awakening have amounted to more than a pleas- 
ant friendship—for it never occurred to Mattie to 
“fall in love” with Miss Gresham—had it not 
been for one fateful afternoon in June, ‘when a 
certain merry sailing-party were capsized in the 
harbor, and Mattie, in his unselfish gallantry, 
rescued the sinking lady at the risk of his own 
life. 

Weeping, sobbing, clinging to him, the hereto- 
fore imperious beauty, in her weakness, appealed 
directly to his chivalrous instincts; and that even- 
ing, upon calling to inquire for her welfare and 
under the light of the June moon, with the sweet 
breath of the honeysuckle floating over them, 
some passionate words of gratitude were spoken 
and a thrilling kiss imprinted upon his -hand. 
How it happened Mattie could never tell, but he 
lost his reserve and his liberty at the same time, 
going out from her queenly presence an engaged 
man, much to his surprise, and, if we may add, not 
a little to his inquietude as well. 

Much astonishment was expressed in their mu- 
tual circle of friends at this dénowement. With Ce- 
cilia’s acquaintances it was an eight days’ wonder; 
“ for, after all, Mattie Wyndham was a good match, 
but the last man in the world we thought Cecilia 
Gresham would marry,” and Mattie’s chums 
agreeing that “‘still waters run deep,’ and one 
could never tell how these quiet fellows would 
turn.” 

Then came the wedding, a large, fashionable 
affair, which Mattie regarded with absolute terror, 
but after one or two feeble protests allowed things 
to take their course; and finally a settling down 
to home-life, if such a life could be so termed. 

Mrs. Wyndham shone forth anew upon society, 
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a more brilliant star than ever, and when a stran- 
ger propounded the inquiry as to who might be 
the quiet little gentleman who was her escort, the 
reply inevitably was, “Why, don’t you know? 
that’s Mrs. Wyndham’s husband.” 

Mrs. Wyndham’s receptions, dinners, teas, be- 
came the fashion. Her opinion was quoted here 
and became a fiat there A directress in many of 
the public charities, her business talents drew 
praise from all sides, and her home was held up 
to all young housekeepers as a model of good man- 
agement. 

Poor Mattie, almost “managed ” into a cipher, 
sat in his library surrounded by his books vainly 
endeavoring to stifle in study the heart-craving 
that kept him hungry day and night for the love 
he could not find. Not that his comforts were 
neglected ; for they were scrupulously attended to 
by the well-trained servants, and his wife was 
always the same unruffied, handsome woman, dis- 
pensing his hospitality with a charmingly faultless 


At last came the crowning blessing, and a child- 
ish voice rang merrily through the halls and upon 
his ears, and for three years, anyway, Mattie rev- 
eled in a living delight. By and by there was a 
silence more dreary and dreadful than ever, falling 
upon Mattie with paralyzing misery, and causing 
his wounded heart to go out in a vast pity for his 
childless wife; and, full of love and wretchedness, 
he had offered his sorrowing sympathy, and it was 
received in a half-neglectful, depreciating way that 
cut him to the very soul. 

He shrank back within his own desolate loneli- 
ness, bearing too heavy a burden for his strength, 
and going out that evening, in the light of the set- 
ting sun, chid back his friend Duke, an Irish setter, 
and vanished from his wife’s life completely. 

Let us not be too hard upon poor Mattie. Who 
could tell the weight of the hopeless burden laid 
upon his loving nature, so thoroughly misunder- 
stood and unappreciated? Who could estimate 
the absolute despotism of his hungry, love-craving 
heart? It was not in his nature to speak a harsh 
word to his dog, much less to his wife, whom, with 
consistent loyalty in thought and deed, he had 
grown to look upon as truly a part of himself to 
be loved and honored. 

Who knows but that the lonely inner life had 
grown too strong for him, and, rising up in full re- 
volt, had carried away his judgment a prisoner. 
His long, quiet endurance had reached its limit, 
and the extra pressure had leveled all restraints 
of custom ; so out into the world he went, but not 
more alone than hitherto. 

Time passed, and Mrs. Wyndham gradually re- 
covered from the shock of her. husband’s disap- 
pearance, but somehow her life seemed incomplete. 
She went about her duties with a half-conscious 
feeling of insecurity puzzling to herself. In 





many ways she missed Mattie’s little, protecting 
cares, and, above all, she felt the loss of a moral 
support, that being deprived of resulted in a want 
of confidence of herself. Thus years passed, but 
Mrs. Wyndham failed to adjust herself to her new 
surroundings, The mere fact of Mattie’s absence, 
and the constant surmises she found herself in- 
dulging in, kept his memory clear to her mind, 
and through the magnifying-glass of this constant 
contemplation his thousand little kindnesses and 
thoughtful love for her assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. So much had failed, so little beyond barren 
triumphs had been gained, and finally she had 
come to feel that thoughtlessly she had pushed 
aside in scorn the purest jewel of all. Still in the 
zenith of her power, she had never been allowed 
to feel that the attraction of her beauty had 
waned, for more than once she had been implored 
to look with favor upon some importunate suitor; 
but her fine sense of womanly dignity rejected such 
proposals with horror; and now five years had 
passed, leaving Cecilia Wyndham still handsome, 
but more subdued in spirit and far less self-sus- 
tained than even her most intimate friends sus- 
pected. Many were the tears she wept in bitterness 
over the picture of a childish face hanging in its 
velvet case at the side of her bed, and more than 
once the proud woman sank on her knees before 
another face, whose gentle, loving blue eyes gazed 
at her with a beseeching question in them, and 
stretching out her arms spoke with the bitter cry: 
“O Mattie! Mattie! come back. I need you.” 
Then a great brown head would thrust itself into 
her hand, and _ the faithful eyes of Duke, Mattie’s 
setter, search the face of his mistress with anxious 
look. 

The dog had become her constant companion, 
representing the nearest approach she could make 
to her husband ; but it added much to the weight 
his absence laid upon her heart to hear Duke 
whine at Mattie’s library-door, and settle down 
before it with a prolonged how] of disappointment, 
causing her blood to chill and filling her mind 
with troubled presentiments of evil. 

At last came around the ninth anniversary of 
their wedding-day and the fifth of Mattie’s disap- 
pearance, and Cecilia Wyndham spent the day, a8 
was her wont, in absolute retirement, with Duke as 
her sole companion. 

Toward evening she stood at the window, look- 
ing westward at the setting sun, her thoughts borne 
outward toward its glory, her hand resting on the 
head of Duke, and feeling her loneliness more 
sensibly than ever. 

Suddenly she felt the dog start under her hand, 
stand with raised head and expectant air, and then 
scratch violently at the window. Mrs. V’yndham, 
wondering, threw open the glass-doors, and with 
bound he was out of sight. 

“Strange,” said Cecilia to herself; “I never 
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knew Duke to act so before ;’ and catching up 
her shawl, she threw it hurriedly over her head 
and followed in the track of the dog. Down the 
hill she went, and as she emerged from the trees 
she descried, leaning against the entrance gate, 
the figure of a man, with Duke circling around 
him with short barks and whines of pleasure. 

Cecilia’s heart stood still. Who could it be? 

A heavy beard hid the lower part of his face, 
and the upper half was deeply shaded by a broad- 
brimmed, soft felt hat. His clothes had a rough 
and careless cut, and the hand that caressed the 
brown head of Duke was deeply bronzed. He saw 
her coming to him, dark against the background 
of the brilliant sunset, and the hand caressing the 
dog dropped heavily at his side. Nearer, yet 
nearer, she came, drawn by a power higher than 
her own will, straight toward him, one white hand 
pressing her shawl closely over her heart, a search- 
ing inquiry in the great dark eyes, her pale lips 
parted, and her breath coming quick and short. 

Quietly he stood, drawing her on by the power 
of his gaze; closely to him she glided, and looked 
under the brim of the large hat with a searching 
glance; then a sharp cry rang upon the summer 
evening. 

“Q Mattie! you have come back to me once 
more, thank God! thank God!” and fell at his feet. 

Mattie lifted the insensible form of the fainting 
woman, and, carrying her in his arms, once more 
entered his home, with a great joy flooding his 
heart, and feeling that at last indeed he had a wife 
in love and unity of spirit, in place of the proud 
woman he had left, and whom he had almost 
dreaded to meet again, in spite of the love that 
had drawn him back once more. 

“How could you have been so cruel, Mattie?” 
asked Cecilia the next day. 

“T simply did not know I was cruel, my wife,” 
Mattie made answer. “I did not suppose you 
would even miss me—” 

All further explanation was stopped on his lips 
by his wife’s kisses, H. S. ATWATER. 





CoNVERSATION.—In the management of conver- 
sation avoid disputes. Arguments, as they are 
usually conducted, seldom end in anything else. If 
we have not the requisite patience, good feeling, 
and politeness to prevent this, let us defer argu- 
ing altogether. The attitude of a seeker after truth 
is the only one in which to argue, whereas most 
arguments are pursued simply to uphold an opinion 
already formed and to overthrow an antagonist. 
The habit of talking too much and consuming the 
time that should in fairness be given to another is 
& very common blot on conversation ; so is that of 
interruption, and of obtruding matter known only 
to two or three into’a larger circle. Good taste 
and good feeling alike forbid these. 


MR. PUDSTER’S RETURN. 


CHAPTER I. 


R. SOLOMON PUDSTER and Mr. Gideon 
M Maggleby were bosom friends; nor could 
they well be otherwise. They were both 
born on the 29th of May, 1815, in Gower Street, 
Bloomsbury, Solomon entering upon the ‘world’s 
stage at an early hour in the morning at No. 69, 
and Gideon first seeing the light about midday at 
No. 96. At the age of ten, the boys were sent to 
Westminster School; at the age of seventeen, they 
became fellow-clerks in the great West India ware- 
house of Ruggleton, Matta & Co., and at the age 
of four-and-twenty they went into partnership as 
sugar merchants in Mincing Lane. At that pe- 
riod they were bachelors; and, being already sin- 
cerely attached, one to the other, they decided to 
live together in a pleasant little house in the then 
fashionable neighborhood of Fitzroy Square. For 
years they were almost inseparable. Day after 
day they breakfasted and dined together at home 
and worked and lunched together in the city, and 
but for the fact that the firm purchased a large 
sugar estate in Demerara, Solomon Pudster and 
Gideon Maggleby would probably have never been 
parted for more than a few hours at a time until 
death decreed a dissolution of their partner- 
ship. 

The sugar estate, unfortunately, required a great 
deal of looking after; and at regular intervals of 
two years one of the partners was obliged to cross 
the Atlantic and to remain absent from his friend 
for five or six months. Solomon and Gideon alter- 
nately undertook these troublesome expeditions 
and braved the heat and mosquitoes of the tropics; 
and meantime the firm of Pudster & Maggleby 
prospered exceedingly, and no shadow of a cloud 
came between the devoted friends—the former of 
whom, on account of his being a few hours the 
older, was declared senior partner in the firm. 

But in the year 1865 an important event. hap- 
pened. Mr. Pudster and Mr. Maggleby ran down 
by train one evening to see the fireworks at the 
Crystal Palace, and on their return journey they 
found themselves in a compartment the only other 
occupant of which was a remarkably buxom and 
cheery-looking widow of about forty years of 
age. 

The two gentlemen, with their accustomed gal- 
lantry, entered into conversation with her. They 
discovered that she and they had several friends in 
common, and that she was, in fact, a certain Mrs. 
Bunter, whose many domestic virtues and abound- 
ing good nature had often been spoken of in their 
hearing: They were charmed with her; they 
begged, as if with one accord, to be permitted to 
call upon her at her house in Chelsea; and 
when, after putting her into a cab at Vietoria 
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Station, they started off to walk home, they simul- 
taneously exclaimed, with enthusiasm : 

“What a splendid woman!” 

“ Ah, Gideon!” ejaculated Mr. Pudster, senti- 
mentally, a few moments later. 

“ Ah, Solomon!” responded Mr. Maggleby, with 
equal passion. 

“If only we had such an angel at home to wel- 
come us!” continued the senior partner. 

“ Just what I was thinking,” assented Mr. Mag- 
gleby, who thereupon looked up at the moon and 
sighed profoundly. 

“No other woman ever affected us in this way, 
Gideon,” said Mr. Pudster; “and here we are 
at fifty—”’ 

“ Fifty last May, Solomon.” 

“Well, we ought to know better !” exclaimed 
Mr. Pudster, with honest warmth. 

“So we ought, Solomon.” 

“ But upon my word and honor, Gideon, Mrs. 
Bunter’s a magnificent specimen of her sex.” 

“She is, Solomon; and I don’t think we can 
conscientiously deny that we are in love with 
her.” 

“We are,” said Mr. Pudster, with much hu- 
mility. 

Having thus ingenuously confessed their pas- 
sion, the two gentlemen walked on in silence; 
and it was not until they were near home that 
they again spoke. 

“T suppose that it will be necessary, as a matter 
of formal business,” suggested Mr. Pudster, diffi- 
dently, “for us to call upon Mrs. Bunter and ap- 
prise her of the state of our feelings. We mean, 
of course, to follow the matter up?” 

“Certainly, certainly,’ agreed Mr. Maggleby ; 
“we mean to follow the matter up.” 

“Perhaps the firm had better write to her and 
prepare her. mind,” proposed the senior partner, 
with kindly forethought. 

“The firm had better write to-morrow, Solomon ; 
but, Solomon, it occurs to me that the firm cannot 
marry Mrs. Bunter. You or I must be the happy 
man ; and then, Solomon, we shall have to separ- 
ate.” 

“ Never !” ejaculated Mr. Pudster, who stopped 
and seized his friend by the hand—“never! You 
shall marry Mrs. Bunter and we will all live to- 
gether.” 

“Solomon, this is magnanimity !’ murmured 
Mr. Maggleby, ‘who had tears in his eyes. “No; 
I will not accept such a sacrifice. You, as the 
senior partner, shall 'marry Mrs. Bunter, and, with 
her perniission, I will stay with you. The firm 
shall write to prepare her mind. Business is 
business. The firm shall write to-night, and I 
myself will take the letter to the post.” 

Half an hour later Mr. Maggleby handed to 
Mr. Pudster a letter, of which the following is a 


copy : 





“14 Mincine LANE, Crry, August 4th, 1865, 
“Te Mrs. FERDINAND BuNTER, 

“ Matador Villa, Chelsea. 

“Mapam :—Our Mr. Pudster will do himself 
the honor of calling upon you to-morrow between 
twelve and one, in order to lay before you a pro- 
ject which is very intimately connected with the 
comfort and well-being of the undersigned. We 
beg you, therefore, to regard any proposition that 
may be made to you by our Mr. P. as made to you 
on behalf of the firm, and with its full authority, 
We remain, madam, most devotedly yours, 

“PupstER & Mace esy.” 


“How will that do?” asked Mr. Maggleby, with 
conscious pride. 

“Excellently well, Gideon,” said Mr. Pudster. 
“ But don’t you think that ‘most devotedly yours’ 
sounds rather too distant? What do you say to 
‘yours admiringly’ or ‘ yours to distraction’ ?” 

“Yours to distraction’ sounds best, I think,” 
replied Mr. Maggleby, after considerable reflec- 
tion. “I will put that in and re-copy the letter, 
Solomon.” 

“We are about to take an important step in 
life,” said Mr. Pudster, seriously. “Are you sure, 


Gideon, that we are not acting too hastily ?” 
“Mr. Pudster!” exclaimed Mr. Maggleby, 

warmly, “we may trust these sacred promptings of 

our finer feelings. We have lived too long alone. 


The firm needs the chaste and softening influ- 
ence of woman. And who in this wide world 
more fitted to grace our board than Mrs. Bun- 
ter ?” 

“So be it, then,” assented the senior partner. 

Mr. Maggleby re-copied the letter, signed it with 
the firm’s usual. signature, and carried it to the 
nearest letter-box. When he returned, he found 
his friend waiting to go to bed, and trying to 
keep himself awake by studying the marriage 
service. 

On the following forenoon Mr. Pudster, with the 
scrupulous punctuality that is characteristic of 
city men, called at Matador Villa, Chelsea, and 
was at once shown into the presence of Mrs. Bun- 
ter, who was waiting to receive him. 

“T am quite at a loss to understand why you 
have done me the honor of coming to see me to- 
day,” said the widow. “From your letter I judge 
that you have some business proposal to make to 
me. Unfortunately, Mr. Pudster, I am not pre 
pared to speculate in sugar. I am not well of. 
But perhaps I am under a misapprehension. 
The letter contains an expression which I do not 
understand.” 

“It is true,” replied the senior partner, “that we 
have some hope of persuading you to speculate a 
little in sugar; and there is no reason why your 
want of capital should prevent your joming 
us.” \ 
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“I quite fail to grasp your meaning,” said Mrs. 
Bunter. 

“Well, I am not very good at explanations,” 
aid Mr. Pudster, “but I will explain the situa- 
tion as well as'I can. You see, Mrs. Bunter, Mr. 
Maggleby, my partner, and myself are bachelors 
and live together. We find it dull. We long for 
the civilizing influences of woman’s society. We 
are, in fact, tired of single-blessedness. The firm 
js at present worth a clear five thousand a year. 
It will support a third partner, we think ; and so 
we propose, Mrs. Bunter, that you should join 
it, and come and take care of us in a friendly 
way.” 

Mrs. Bunter looked rather uncomfortable, and 
was silent for a few moments. 

“You are very good,” she said at last; “but al- 
though I am not well off, I had not thought of go- 
ing out as a housekeeper. The late Mr. Bunter 
left me enough for my little needs.” 

“T hope so indeed, madam. But we don’t ask 
yon to come to us as a housekeeper simply. Mar- 
riage is what we offer you, Mrs. Bunter. In the 
name of Pudster & Maggleby, I have the honor of 
proposing for your hand.” 

“Mercy !” exclaimed Mrs. Bunter, in some agi- 
tation. “Surely you would not have me marry the 
firm ?” 

“T put it in that way,” said Mr. Pudster, “ be- 
cause Maggleby and I are practically one and the 
same. But I will be accurate. The proposition is, 
Mrs Bunter, that you should become the wife of 
—ahem!—the senior partner, and that Gideon 
Maggleby should live with us in his old, sociable 
way. Excuse my blunt way of expressing myself, 
Mrs. Bunter.” 

“Then you, Mr. Pudster, are the senior part- 
ner in the firm!’ said Mrs. Bunter, with a very 
agreeable smile. “I am very much flattered, I 
assure you; but your proposal requires consjder- 
ation.” 

“No doubt,” assented Mr. Pudster. “The firm 
is willing to wait for your reply. In matters of 
business we are never in a hurry. When may we 
look for your answer ?” 

“Well, you shall have a note by to-morrow 
morning’s post,” replied Mrs. Bunter. “I may 
say,” she added, “that I have heard a great deal 
of your firm, Mr. Pudster, and that I am conscious 
that it does me great honor by thus offering me a 
partnership im it.” 

“Indeed, madam, the honor is ours!” said Mr. 
Pudster, bowing as he retired. 

Nosooner had he departed than the widow burst 
into a long and merry fit of laughter. Her first 
impulse was to write and refuse the ridiculous 
ofier; but as the day wore on she thought better 
of the affair ; and in the evening, after dinner, she 
sat down quite seriously and wrote a letter as 
follows ; 





“MATADOR VILLA, CHELSEA, August 5th, 1865. 
“To Messrs. Pupster & MAGGLEBY, 
“14 Mincing Lane, City. 

“GENTLEMEN :—I have decided to accept the 
very flattering offer which was laid before me to- 
day on your behalf by your Mr. Pudster. If he 
will call I shall have much pleasure in arranging 
preliminaries with him. I remain, gentlemen, 
very faithfully yours, Maria Bunter.” 


“T must fall in with their humor, I suppose,” 
she reflected. “And really, Mr. Pudster is a very 
nice man, and almost handsome; and I’m sure 
that I shall do no harm by marrying him. Be- 
sides, it is quite true that they must want some 
one to look after them. If they go on living by 
themselves they will grow crusty and bearish.” And 
Mrs. Bunter sent her maid out to post the letter. 

Three weeks later the widow became Mrs. Pud- 
ster, Mr. Maggleby, of course, officiating as best 
man at the wedding, and being the first to salute 
the bride in the vestry after the ceremony. 
Thenceforward, for a whole year, the three mem- 
bers of the firm lived together in complete har- 
mony ; and the pleasant history of their existence 
was only interrupted by Mr. Pudster’s enforced 
departure for Demerara in September, 1866. Mr. 
Maggleby, it is true, offered to go instead of him; 
but Mr. Pudster would not hear of it; and Mr. 
Maggleby was obliged to confess that business was 
business, and that it was certainly Mr. Pudster’s 
turn to brave the mosquitoes. And s0, after con- 
fiding his wife to the care of his friend, Mr. Pud- 
ster departed. During his absence all went well, 
and in March, 1867, he returned to England. But 
this time the heat had been too much for poor 
Mr. Pudster. His wife noticed that he was look- 
ing unwell. Maggleby, with sorrow, perceived the 
same. Pudster laughed. Nevertheless, he soon 
took to his bed, and, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, died. 

The grief of Mrs. Pudster and Mr. Maggleby 
was terrible to witness, Mrs. Pudster talked of 
retiring from the world; and Gideon Maggleby 
disconsolately declared that he had no longer any- 
thing left to live for. No one, therefore, will be 
much surprised to hear that toward the end of 
March, 1868, Mr Gideon Maggleby led Mrs. Solo- 
mon Pudster to the altar. 

“Solomon will bless our union,” Mr. Maggleby 
had said, when he proposed. 

“ Ah, dear, sainted Solomon !” Mrs. Pudster had 
exclaimed, as she fell weeping upon Mr. Mag- 
gleby’s breast, 

CHAPTER II. 
R. GIDEON MAGGLEBY had been mar- 
ried rather Jess than two-and-twenty hours, 
when, at about nine o’clock on the morning of 
March 23d, 1868, he walked into the room in 
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which he had so often breakfasted and dined with 
his late friend and partner, Solomon Pudster. Mr. 
Maggleby, who was pre-eminently a man of busi- 
ness, had not seen fit to go to the Isle of Wight or 
to Paris to spend his honeymoon; and Mrs. Mag- 
gleby, who was nothing if not a woman of sound 
sense, had loyally accepted the decision of her 
third lord and master. They had agreed to stay 
in town, and not to allow their new happiness to 
interfere with their material interests in Mincing 
Lane. Mr. Maggleby had determined, however, 
to make a holiday of the day after his wedding; 
to stay at home in the morning with his wife, to 
escort her to Madame Tussaud’s in the afternoon, 
and to take her to the play in the evening. 

With this comfortable programme in his mind’s 
eye, Mr. Maggleby came down to breakfast in his 
flowered dressing-gown. Mrs. Maggleby, he knew, 
would not be many minutes behind him, and he 
therefore rang the bell for the coffee, and turned 
lazily toward the table, upon which lay two piles 
of letters. The smaller heap chiefly consisted of 
missives addressed to Mrs. Pudster, for the mar- 
riage of the previous day had not as yet been 
noised abroad in the country, and Mrs. Maggleby 
had several female correspondents who communi- 
cated with her much more often than she communi- 
cated with them. The larger bundle was made up 
of letters addressed either to Mrs. Maggleby or to 
Messrs. Pudster & Maggleby, the letters to the 
firm having been already brought down from 
Mincing Lane by a confidential clerk. 

It was a chilly morning, and Mr. Maggleby, with 
the letters in his hand, sank into an easy-chair by 
the fireside and then began to polish his spectacles. 
But ere he had time to complete that operation, 
one envelope attracted the attention of his not 
very dim-sighted eyes. It bore the postmark 
“Plymouth,” and was addressed in a familiar 
handwriting. Without waiting to put on his spec- 
tacles, Mr. Maggleby seized this envelope and tore 
it open. For an instant he stared at the letter 
which it contained, then he turned white and fell 
back with a groan. But Mr. Maggleby was a man 
of considerable self-command, and he soon partly 
recovered himself. 

“Maria must not see me in this agitated state,” 
he murmured, as he rose. “TI shall go back to my 
dressing-room and decide upon some plan of action 
before I face her.” And with unsteady steps he 
quitted the dining-room, taking with him the letter 
that was the cause of his emotion. 

Almost immediately afterward, a, servant en- 
tered with the coffee and some covered dishes, 
which she sat upon the table; and no sooner had 
she withdrawn than Mrs. Maggleby appeared. 
Mrs. Maggleby looked blooming and was eyi- 
dently in capital spirits. She caught up her letters, 
sat down smiling in the very easy-chair from which 
her husband had risen a few minutes earlier, and 


begantoread. The first letters to be opened were, 
of course, those which were addressed to her in 
her new name. They contained congratulations 
upon her marriage. Then she attacked the en- 
velopes that were addressed to Mrs. Pudster. One 
contained a bill; another contained a request for 
Mrs. Pudster’s voice and interest on behalf of Miss 
Tabitha Gabbles, a maiden lady who was seeking 
admission into the Home for the Daughters of 
Decayed Trinity Pilots, and a third brought a 
lithographed letter from the Marquis of Palmyra, 
imploring the recipient to make some small sub- 
scription to the funds of the Association for the 
Encouragement of Asparagus Culture in the Scilly 
Islands. There were also letters from Miss Mar- 
tha Tigstake and Mrs. Benjamin Bowery, dealing 
with nothing in particular and with everything in 
general, and finally there was a letter bearing the 
postmark “Plymouth.” Mrs. Maggleby opened 
it carelessly ; but a single glance at its contents 
caused her to start up, grasp convulsively at the 
mantelpiece, utter an exclamation, and tremble 
like a leaf. 

“Poor Gideon!” she said. “What a fearful 
blow! He mustn’t see me in this agitated state. 
I shall go up-stairs again and decide upon some 
plan of action before I face him.” And Mrs. Mag- 
gleby, letter in hand and pale as death, quitted 
the room, leaving the coffee and the eggs and ba- 
con and the crumpets to get cold. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Mr. Maggleby 
ventured down-stairs again. He was dressed as if 
to go to the city, and in his hand he held a letter 
which bore the simple address “Maria.” This 
letter he laid upon his wife’s plate. It was worded 
as follows : 


“My Dearest Lire:—I am suddenly and un- 
expectedly summoned to Mincing Lane on busi- 
ness of the greatest importance. I do not know 
exactly when I shall return, but you must not be 


anxious, “Yours devotedly, 


“ GIDEON.” 


Mr. Maggleby hastily seized a tepid crumpet, 
and, without the formality of seating himself at 
the table, devoured the clammy dainty. Then, 
hearing his wife upon the stairs, he rushed like 6 
madman from the room, and an instant afterward 
left the house and quietly closed the front door 
behind him. 

Mrs. Maggleby, whose face bore traces of recent 
weeping, entered the dining-room as if she ex: 
pected to find the place tenanted by a ghost. Dis 
covering, however, that it was empty, she resumed 
her seat by the fire, and, with a hysterical outburst, 
‘buried her head in her hands. 

“ Poor, dear Gideon !” she sobbed. “What will 
become of him and me? We shall be imprisoned 
“for life; I know we shall. The house will have # 
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be shut up; the business will go to ruin; the ser- 
yants will have to know all. Oh! it is too terri- 
ble. But I must compose myself. Gideon will 
be coming down and I must be prepared to break 
the news to him ;” and with great self-command, 
Mrs. Maggleby wiped her eyes and seated herself 
at the table. Asshe did so, she caught sight of 
her husband’s note, which she eagerly opened. 

“He has gone!” she exclaimed, despairingly, 
when she had read it. “I am left alone to bear 
the trial! Ah, Gideon! you little know how cruel 
you are. But I must follow you. We must con- 
cert measures at once.” 

Once more she went up-stairs. She put on her 
bonnet and cloak; she covered her flushed face 
with a thick veil, and, without saying a word to 
any of her servants, she left the house and made 
the best of her way to the nearest cabstand. 

Meantime, Mr. Maggleby had been driven to 
his place of business in Mincing Lane. He en- 
tered his office and sat down as if dazed in his 
private room. Hearing of his principal’s unex- 
pected arrival, the head clerk, Mr. John Doddard, 
almost immediately appeared. He, too, was scared 
and breathless. 

“Read, sir! read !” he gasped, as he thrust an 
open letter into Mr. Maggleby’s hand. 

Mr. Maggleby mechanically took the letter and 
read aloud as follows: 


“On board S. 8. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday. 
“Dear Mr. Dopparp:—As you are probably 
not expecting me, I send a line ashore to let you 
know that I hope to return in time to be at busi- 
ness at the usual hour on Thursday. Please take 
care that there is a good fire in my private room, 
as a visit to Demerara always, as you know, ren- 
ders me particularly sensitive to cold and damp. 
I am writing to Mr. Maggleby. We have had a 
capital voyage so far, but the weather in the Chan- 
nel threatens to be rather dirty. I shall land at 
‘ Gravesend; and if you can find out when the 
‘Camel’ is likely to be there, you may send down 
some one to meet me. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“SoLoMon PuDSTER.” 


“I knew it !” ejaculated Mr. Maggleby. “Ihave 
just received the letter that he speaks of.” 

“What does it all mean?” asked Mr. Doddard. 
“I seem to be dreaming, sir. We buried poor Mr. 
Pudster eight months ago, didn’t we?” 

“So I thought,” murmured Mr. Maggleby, 
vaguely. “ But this letter is certainly in his hand- 
writing, And look at the postmark. There it is, 
as plain as possible: ‘Plymouth, Mar. 22, 1868. 
That was yesterday; and to-day is Wednesday, 
March 28d. Just read my letter, Mr. Doddard !” 
and he pulled from his pocket a missive which he 
handed to his clerk. 
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Mr. Doddard read as follows: 


“On board S. S. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday. 
“My Dear Gipreon :—Here I am almost at 
home again. I fancy that you didn’t expect to 
see me just at present; for I wasn’t able to write 
to you before we left Demerara ; so, as we are now 
sending ashore here, I post you a few lines to pre- 
pare you for the surprise. It is, as you know, 
quite unusual for vessels of this line to call at 
Plymouth, and, therefore, I haven’t time to send 
you a long letter; though if we also call at South- 
ampton I will write again from there. I have 
told Doddard to send some one to meet me at 
Gravesend; let him take down any letters that 
you may want me to see at once. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“ SoLomon.” 


“Well, I never did !” cried Mr. Doddard. “ Yet 
I could swear to Mr. Pudster’s handwriting any- 
where. It is a terrible thing for a man who ought 
to be lying quietly in his coffin to come back like 
this and upset every one’s calculations.” 

“You are certain about the handwriting?” 
asked Mr. Maggleby, anxiously. 

“Quite certain !” replied Mr. Doddard. “ What 
a frightful thing for poor Mrs. Pudster.” 

“Mrs. Maggleby, you mean!” said Mr. Mag- 
gleby. “Yes; I don’t know how to break it to 
her. It’s a case of bigamy, isn’t it ?” 

“Let us hope for the best, sir. Mr. Pudster 
won’t prosecute, I fancy, considering the peculiar 
character of the circumstances. It’s his fault. 
That’s my opinion. I could swear, even now, that 
we buried him. He must have revived in his 
coffin and been dug up again by the grave-diggers, 
and must then have gone over to Demerara in 
order to avoid shocking his poor wife.” 

“T wonder our Demerara agents didn’t say some- 
thing about it when they wrote by the last mail,” 
said Mr. Maggleby. 

“Oh! of course he kept them quiet, sir. But 
it’s a cruel case—that’s all I have tosay. And 
though I’ve known Mr. Pudster these thirty years, 
and liked him, too, I don’t hesitate to say that he’s 
not behaving straightforwardly in this piece of 
business.” 

“Hush! Wait until you know of his motives,” 
said Mr. Maggleby. 

“He can’t excuse himself, sir, I tell you,” re- 
joined Mr. Doddard, warmly. “If he comes back, 
Igo. Sothere! And I say it with all respect to 
you, sir. When a man’s once dead he’s got no 
right to come back again. It isn’t natural, and, 
what’s more, it isn’t business-like.” 

The bitterness of Mr. Doddard’s remarks in this 
connection may be partly accounted for by con- 
sideration of the fact that Mr. Maggleby had a 
few days previously announced his intention of 
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taking the head clerk into parnership at an early 
date. Mr. Pudster’s return would, of course, knock 
this project on the head. 

“Well, Doddard,” said Mr. Maggleby, “we can’t 
mend matters by talking. We can only wait; and 
perhaps, when we see Mr. Pudster, we shall find 
that—” 

But Mr. Maggleby’s philosophical remarks were 
suddenly cut short by the unexpected arrival of 
Mrs. Maggleby upon the scene. She rushed into 
the private room, stretched forth a letter, and fell 
sobbing upon her husband’s neck. 

Mr. Maggleby placed his wife in a chair, opened 
a cupboard, gave her a glass of wine, took the let- 
ter, and read it. Like the others, it was dated 
from on board the “Camel,” off Plymouth. 


“My OWN DEAREST WIFE,” it ran. “In a few 
hours from this I shall, I hope, be with you once 
more, never again to leave you. I ought to have 
already apprised you of the probable date of my 
return ; but at the last moment before starting I 
had no opportunity of writing. How glad I shall 
be to see you! My long absence has been a great 
trial to me, and I feel sure that it has also tried 
you; but it is now almost at an end. I will, if 
possible, write again from Southampton, and tell 
you exactly when to expect me. The sea in the 
Channel is so rough that at present it is difficult to 
say when we shall get into the river. Your ever 
loving husband, SoLomon.” 


“Tt is most painful!” gasped Mrs. Maggleby. 
“What can we do, Gideon? You must manage to 
meet Solomon at Gravesend. Look in the news- 
paper, and see whether the ‘Camel’ has been sig- 
naled yet. He must hear first of what has hap- 
pened either from my lips or from yours; and I 
am really not well enough to go myself. I thought 
that he was lying cold in his coffin. Oh! that I 
should have committed bigamy! I ought to have 
remained faithful to his memory. This is my 
punishment. But he must—he shall forgive 
me.” 

Mr. Doddard had gone into the outer office, and 
had sent a clerk for a copy of the Times. With 
this he now returned; and the paper was opened 
on Mr. Maggleby’s table and eagerly scanned for 
news of the “Camel.” 

“Here we have it!” said Mr. Doddard at last. 
“‘Steamship “Camel,” from Demerara to London, 
with cargo and passengers, was signaled off Dover 
at one o’clock this morning. Then Mr. Pudster 
will be at Gravesend in an hour or two, sir.” 

“Go, Gideon, go!” exclaimed Mrs. Maggleby. 
“Lose no time. Take a special train if necessary. 
Tell him all, and implore his forgiveness.” 

“Yes, I think I had better go, Maria,” said Mr. 
Maggleby. “I will send a clerk home with you, 
and will telegraph to you as soon as I see your— 





your late husband. In the mean time try to be 
calm. Please tell them to call a cab, Doddard.” 

Mr. Doddard returned to the outer office and 
dispatched a messenger for two cabs. Mr. Mag- 
gleby handed Mrs. Maggleby into one of them, 
and a clerk followed her. Then the unfortunate 
man went back for a moment to his private room 
to study Bradshaw on the best and speediest route 
from London to Gravesend. There was a train at 
a quarter past eleven. It was then a quarter to 
eleven. 

“And when will he be at Gravesend?” asked 
Mr. Maggleby. 

Mr. Doddard turned again to the Times. But 
instead of at once lighting upon the shipping 
news, his eye fell upon a paragraph that occupied 
a not very conspicuous position at the foot of the 
page. Suddenly he uttered a cry. 

“What’s the matter, Doddard ?” demanded Mr. 
Maggleby, who was rapidly growing impatient. 

Mr. Doddard replied by bursting into a paroxysm 
of laughter. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “this is too ridicu- 
lous! I never heard of such a thing in my life! 
It is like a play! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Your merriment is rather ill-timed,” cried Mr. 
Maggleby, reproachfully. “Tell me when Mr. 
Pudster will arrive at Gravesend ; and be quick, 
or I shall lose that train.” ‘ 

“A pump, too!” continued the head clerk, hila- 
riously. 

“You’re mad, I think,” said Mr. Maggleby. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, read this, sir,” answered Mr. Doddard, 
and he handed the Times to his principal and 
pointed to the paragraph. 

Mr. Maggleby testily. took the paper, adjusted 
his spectacles, and read : 


“EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY AT PLYMOUTH. 
—The corporation of Plymouth recently decided 
to remove an old and disused pump which for 
many years has stood handleless and dry on the 
Hoe. Yesterday morning some workmen pro- 
ceeded to remove it, and in its interior they were 
astonished to discover a number of letters, which 
had, it is supposed, been put into the hole into 
which the handle formerly fitted, under the delu- 
sion that the pump was a post-office pillar letter- 
box. ‘The letters were at once taken to the Ply- 
mouth post-office, and were without delay forwarded 
to their destinations.” 


“Can it be true?” ejaculated Mr. Maggleby, 
with a great sigh of relief. ‘Then the fact of the 
‘Camel’ having been signaled last night off Dover 
is merely a coincidence ?” 

“ Most certainly,” said Mr. Doddard. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Mr. Maggleby, fer- 
vently. “Send the cab away, Deddard! But no! 
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I'll go home again at once, and set my poor wife 
at ease. Ha, ha! I do remember now, that when 
poor Mr. Pudster came home from his last voyage 
he discovered that some letters which he had 
posted at Plymouth had not been delivered. We 
didn’t miss them, because, as you recollect, Dod- 
dard, he wrote again from Southampton.” 

“Of course, he did, sir,” said Mr. Doddard. 
“Well, let us congratulate ourselves. It would 
have been a fearful business for Mrs. Maggleby to 
have to go through.” 

“ And it would have been bad for you, Doddard, 
for it would have spoilt your chance of a partner- 
ship for some time to come. Now, I’m off.” 

Mr. Maggleby put the Times in his pocket and 
departed; and when he reached his home and 
showed the paper to his wife, the couple sat to- 
gether for at least half an hour, talking over the 
extraordinary nature of the adventure. 

“Well, we shall be able to go to Madame Tus- 
saud’s and the theatre after all, Maria,” said Mr. 
Maggleby at luncheon. 

And go they did; and, what is more, Mr. Dod- 
dard became a partner a fortnight later, the firm 
thenceforward being known as Maggleby & Dod- 
dard. 





“MY DREAM.” 
LAID me down and slept, and lo! 
| Through all the starry summer night 
Dream angels, passing to and fro, 
Uplifted me on wings of light 
And bore me to enchanted halls, 
Where spirits hold their revels bright, 
And music’s witchery inthralls 
And bathes the senses in delight. 


There lovely faces I beheld, 
And forms that shamed the painter’s art. 
A subtle transport softly swelled, 
And stirred the pulses of my heart. 
A mystic, weird, effulgent beam 
Of light fell strangely from above, 
And voices whispered through my dream, 
“Behold the lady of your love.” 


Apart they fell, the glit’ring throng, 
And formed on either hand a wall; 
Between them slowly paced along 
A vision that did me appall. 
Her dusky, loosened tresses flowed, 
Her eyes exultant seemed to shine, 
Her smile a cruel triumph showed, 
Her robe was red with blood and wine. 


Her brow was pallid, wan, and cold ; 
She laid a burning hand on mine; 
A gleaming goblet in her hold 
Was brimming o’er with ruby wine. 





With mad, intoxicating thrill, 

My pulses throbbed beyond control; 
I bent me to the sovereign will 

Of this, the siren of the bowl. 


I blindly touched the goblet’s brink ; 
The smile grew on my tempter’s face ; 
With ’luring eyes she whispered, “ Drink, 
And pain and grief shall fly apace, 
And joy and wild delight shall wait, 
Attentive on command of thine. 
The key is here; unbar the gate, 
And own the paradise of wine.” 


What made me shudder and grow pale? 
An icy hand caught back my breath, 
The music changed into a wail— 
The cup seemed redolent of death ; 
The fevered air grew thick with sighs 
Of women, breathed in wild unrest ; 
And children’s feeble, frightened cries 
With anguish filled my aching breast. 


The mournful sounds increased, and fell 
Like lead upon the listening ear ; 
And through them, like an evil spell, 
Rang demon laughter, strange and drear. 
The tempter raised the cup on high, 
The cadence seemed to swell and sink ; 
The weird enchantment of her eye 
Compelled me, while she whispered, “Drink.” 


Then through the eerie, pulsing space, 
And all the scorching, breathless air, 
A voice of matchless, earnest grace 
Rung softly, breathing, “ Love, forbear !” 
And eyes with love celestial filled 
Beamed o’er my fevered spirit rest, 
And hands with tender purpose willed 
Pressed gently on my troubled breast. 


And at the touch, my fainting soul 

Grew strong and purposeful and brave, 
And all the sparkle of the bowl 

Glowed phosphorescent as a grave. 
And at the voice the evil spell 

With dread reluctance seemed to break ; 
Deep peace upon my spirit fell, 

My eyes unclosed—I was awake. 

M. G. McCLELLanp. 





THE bitterest tears shed over graves are for 
words left unsaid and deeds left undone. “She 
never knew how I loved her.” “He never knew 
what he was tome.” “I always meant to make 
more of our friendship.” “I did not know what 
he was to me till he was gone.” Such words are 
the arrows which Death shoots from the door of 
the sepulchre. 
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CHARLES V AND HIS TIME. 


a HARLES V, variously called Charles I of 
(; Spain, King of the Netherlands, Emperor 
of Germany, and Emperor of the Romans, 


was born in Ghent, February 24th, 1500. He was | 
the son of Archduke Philip, and upon the latter’s 


death, Charles, at the age of six years, inherited 
the Low Countries and Franche Comté, a district 
of France, in addition to his ancestral dominions, 
acquired chiefly through his grandfather, Maxi- 
milian of Austria, and his grandmother, Mary of 
Burgundy. Charles was also a grandson of the 
famous Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; and on 
the death of Ferdinand the youthful monarch, 
then but sixteen years of age, became heir to the 
whole Spanish succession, comprising Spain, 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spanish America. 
At the age of nineteen, Charles was declared 
sovereign of the whole Germanic Empire by the 
choice of the Electors. 

Inheriting such vast possessions and endowed 
by nature with many noble qualities, Charles V, 
as might be expected, becomes one of the chief 
actors in the drama of the Middle Ages—or, more 
properly, in the inauguration of the present era of 
modern progress. His principal contemporaries 
were Henry VIII of England and Francis I of 
France, each of whom, like himself, was possessed 
of an ambition which could be satisfied with little 
lessthan universal dominion. Yet, strange to say, 
in some respects Charles exhibits an unselfishness 
all the more surprising by reason of its contrast 
with many of his actions, and also with the con- 
duct of his great allies or rivals. Early in his 
career, he resigned his Austrian States to his 
brother Ferdinand, and, later, his one desire 
seemed to be to secure the future prosperity of 
his brother and his son, Philip II, rather than 
merely to aggrandize himself. On the whole, 
there was considerable reason for the idolatry with 
which many of his subjects regarded him. Before 
Charles’s thirtieth year, the common people were 
accustomed to say of their beloved Prince, “He 
lives with God rather than man.” 

The first disturber of the young Emperor’s peace 
was Francis I, who, in 1519, seeing Charles de- 
clared sovereign of Germany in defiance of his 
own claims, prepared to assert them, and also to 
gain possession of territory in Italy and the Low 
Countries. Each monarch, therefore, attempted to 
court the favor of Henry VIII, then but twenty- 
eight years of age, being nine years the senior of 
Charles and three years older than Francis. Both 
Charles and Francis held interviews with Henry. 
In some particulars, these conferences seem quite 
childish affairs, in which the Kings concerned 
appear more like silly boys than great rulers. 
Especially does this strike us as true when we re- 
member the meeting of Francis and Henry near 


Calais, in which each tried to outdo the other in 
the splendor of his appointments and the trap- 
‘pings of his attendants—the place of meeting 
hence called, partly in derision, “The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold.” Still, these interviews are 
not without historical value. To them, in a de- 
gree at least, may be traced the rise of the famous 
“states, or balance-of-power system” of Europe, 
the natural result of rivalries and alliances of great 
nations, which would inevitably lead to weaker 
ones seeking to protect themselves against their 
aggressive neighbors. Furthermore, it is at this 
juncture that the celebrated Wolsey first appears 
in the character of a time-server by promising 
assistance to both Charles and Francis, thus paving 
the way for his own future downfall and the com- 
plications to which this gave rise, and whose chief 
result was the final establishment of Protestantism 
in England. 

Almost simultaneously with the beginning of 
the varied relations with Charles, Henry, and 
Francis, leading, in turn, to alliances, jealousies, 
hypocrisies, treaties, and wars, occurred that won- 
derful revival of human activity, since called in 
history the Reformation. Only two years pre- 
vious to the date of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
Luther first read in public his famous thesis di- 
rected against the sale of Papal indulgences; and 
only one year later, 1520, he burned, in the public 
square of Wittenberg, the bull of condemnation. 
In 1521, we see the Emperor Charles, then just 
twenty-one years of age, in a new character—as 
an opponent of religious liberty—presiding at the 
Diet of Worms, in which Luther and his adher- 
ents were formally excommunicated. It is signifi- 
cant that, nine years later, the Emperor, in a more 
pacific spirit, himself convened the Diet of Augs- 
burg, hoping to effect a reconciliation between the 
old Church and the new; that he listened to a 
systematic presentation of the Lutheran doctrines 
read by Melanchthon in his famous “ Confession ;” 
but his failure to accomplish the hoped-for recon- 
ciliation marks the real beginning of his tyran- 
nical career. Previous to this, his time, since 
1519, had been largely taken up with a war with 
Francis I—a war whose events, at this day, would 
seem little more than petty squabbles, were it not 
for the barbarities recorded in connection with the 
principal battles. But Charles was generally vic- 
torious, and, by the Peace of Cambray, 1529, he 
humbled, alike, his chief enemy, Francis I, and 
the latter’s ally, Pope Clement VII, besides, in 
effect, rejecting the friendship of his lukewarm 
confederate, Henry VIII. Immediately after the 
Peace of Cambray, Charles had assembled the 
Diet of Spires, with a less amiable motive than 
the one actuating him a year later—which Diet is 
celebrated because at this the Reformers were first 
called Protestants. 





For the next twenty-five years Charles appears 
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in history as a tyrannical ruler and vigorous war- | nally, he retired to the Monastery of St. Just, in 


rior, in whose personal character, however, there 
is much to command respect. He waged war 
against his Protestant, subjects ; but he also chas- 
tised the Turks and Moors and liberated twenty 
thousand Christian slaves. Francis I, renewing 
hostilities, followed up his first advantages by 
forming ‘an alliance with the Turkish Sultan, 
Solyman the Magnificent, lately defeated by 
Charles, and the unnatural spectacle of the cres- 
cent and cross in union alienated from Francis the 
whole Christian world, the latter turning to Charles 
as to a mighty protector. Even the vacillating 
Henry VIII sided with his former enemy, Charles, 
and defeated the French and Turkish allies at 
Boulogne. The death of. Henry and Francis, in 
1547, left Charles seemingly without a rival. 

By the advice of the Pope, however, Charles 
prepared to put down the Reformation in his do- 
minions by violent measures. But he soon found a 
formidable enemy in Prince Maurice of Saxony, 
who, after several battles disastrous to the Em- 
peror, finally compelled the latter to sign a treaty 
of peace with the Protestants at Passau, in 1552, 
and, three years later, a more definite one at Augs- 
oe was the first victory of religious liberty 
in Germany. Singularly enough, Augsburg was 
twice connected with a crisis in Charles’s life. 
Twenty-five years before, he had presided at a 
convention in the réle of a peacemaker—a réle, 
however, which he did not long sustain. Again 
he appeared as a peacemaker in the same city, but 
as a peacemaker of a different order. The first 
time, he was the great Emperor, whose word might 
have overthrown a State; the second time, the 
monarch humbled, compelled to abide by the 
terms dictated to him. But at the end of this 
quarter of a century he had only swung round a 
circle. Now he mortally offended the Pope by 
the toleration which he had given to the Protest- 
ants; just as he would probably have done had he 
shown to them the same amount of clemency 
twenty-five years before. Charles saw, from the 
moment of signing the Treaty of Augsburg, that 
his temporal power was on the wane, and, wisely 
resolving not to forfeit his fame by needlessly strug- 
gling against his destiny, to the surprise of 
the world he voluntarily abdicated his throne but 
a short time after the treaty. 

This action of the Emperor Charles V has di- 
vided the critics. Some have pronounced it a 
weak surrender of his rights; others have eulo- 
gized it as one of the noblest deeds recorded in 
history. Certain it is, that it inspired all his con- 
temporaries with profound respect. He resigned 
his German Empire to his brother Ferdinand, to 
whom he had early given his hereditary Austrian 
possessions, and to- his son, Philip II, his King- 
doms of Spain, the Netherlands, and Italy. Fi- 





the province of Estremadura, Spain. 

Charles, for his time, was a finished scholar. 
Released now from the cares of war and govern- 
ment, he gave himself up to pious meditation and 
composition, to mechanical invention, and the 
private enjoyment of the art-treasures which he 
had brought with him to his retreat. He had 
always been a liberal patron of the arts, admiring 
above all the great painters of his day Titian, 
whom he regarded as a personal friend. It is re- 
lated of Charles that upon one occasion, while 
sitting to Titian for his portrait, the painter 
dropped his brush; to the amazement of his court- 
iers, the Emperor stooped, picked it up, and 
handed it to the artist, signifying, as he did so, 
that mere earthly greatness should bow before 
Heaven-bestowed genius. As we shall see, one of 
Titian’s famous works was the subject of Charles’s 
awed contemplation almost literally to the day of 
his death. 

Some writers tell us that, during the period of 
the Emperor’s retirement, he gave himself up to 
gluttony, and suffered, in consequence, incredible 
physical discomfort. This story is altogether im- 
probable ; it does not accord with the general char- 
acter of the man; besides, his health had been 
precarious for a long time previous to his abdica- 
tion. A better authenticated tale relates that his 
tastes were quite simple, he regarding bread and 
butter as a luxury. 

Charles’s manuscripts still remain to delight 
antiquarians. A newspaper paragraph, now going 
the rounds, says that quite recently a document, 
said to be one of these, was offered for sale for 
four thousand dollars, Examination disclosed the 
fact that the supposed antiquity was a forgery; 
but it was so good an imitation that experts con- 
sidered it worth four hundred dollars as a curi- 
osity. Concerning the Emperor’s mechanical 
inventions, it is said that he once tried to make 
two watches run exactly alike. More than once 
he thought he had succeeded—still, one went too 
fast, the other too slow. Finally, he exclaimed: 
“Behold! not even two watches can I bring to 
agree with each other! And yet, fool that I was, 
I thought that I should be able to govern, like the 
works of a watch, so many nations, all living 
under different skies, in different climes, and 
speaking different languages.” 

But any account of the life of the Emperor 
Charles V which is comprehended within the lim- 
its of one brief article must necessarily be little 
more than a sketch. The history of Charles 
V, though evidently he himself would scarcely 
have wished it so, is actually the history of the 
Reformation. We will only add the following, 
which will serve to explain our pictute, a copy of 
a painting by the German artist, Albrecht de 
Vrient : 
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The'Spanish monk, Joseph de Siguenca, relates,. 


in the history of his order, many characteristic 
features of the cloister-life of the aged Emperor, 
and how the piety of the latter, toward the end of 
his existence, took a morbid form. He frequently 
ordered his funeral rehearsed, and, lying in a 
coffin, heard read over him the mass for the dead. 
Every day he himself perused the same service in 
the picture gallery of the convent, before Titian’s 
celebrated painting of “The Last Judgment.” So 
absorbed he became in the contemplation of this 
picture that his physician, Mathys, and the attend- 
ant monks feared that he would really expire in 
the midst of his meditations. 

’ DeVrient, in his spirited composition, has seized 
for us this apprehensive moment. Two monks hold 
Titian’s picture. In the easy-chair rests the al- 
ready dying old man, who once, with mighty 
hand, ruled a world, self-forgotten in the contem- 
plation of the immortal creation of genius, which 
dared to draw aside the mysterious veil between 
the present and the future. With eyes earnestly 
questioning, the great Emperor beholds the appall- 
ing tragedy of the world’s judgment; he feels 
death near, when he, too, must stand before the 
King of Kings and give an account of his deeds. 
With anxious air, the physician bends over 
Charles, fearing an entire loss of consciousness. 
In the background are several Spanish grandees, 
who complete an effective group. 

It is the last voluntary act of the life of Charles 
V which the painter has here immortalized—the 
last flickering brightness of an 2xpiring flame. 
Out of the gallery Charles was carried to his bed, 
from which he never rose again. Three weeks 
later, on the 2Ist of September, 1558, this great 
Emperor died, with the name of the Redeemer on 
his lips. Marcaret B. Harvey. 





Tue Best Worxkrrs.—The men who accom- 
plish the most never seem in a hurry, no matter 
how much they have to do. Everybody must have 
observed that. They are not troubled for lack of 
time, for they make the most of the minutes by 
working in a cool, clear, orderly, and methodical 
fashion, finishing each task properly, and not 
wasting their nervous force on trifles or expending 
it in bustle. They never complain of overwork. 
They are more likely to be hunting up new work 
to do, in order to give their faculties more varied 
employment and to exercise some which are not 
sufficiently used. 

BEAUTIFUL is the activity which works for good, 
and beautiful the stillness that waits for good; 
blessed the self-sacrifice of the one, and blessed 
the self-forgetfulness of the other. 


A wWIsE man will make more opportunities than 
he finds.—Bacon. 





PEDRO. 


IHE great day of the “show” had been long 
anticipated in Woodbury. 

The gorgeous procession, with its vast, mot- 
ley crowd of followers, wound away in the early 
morning to the tents already pitched in the sub- 
urbs of the town; and there, all day, the throng 
surged to and fro, out and in, to the accompani- 
ment of martial music, cracking firearms, and the 
resounding shouts of ticket-sellers and side-show- 
men. 

The evening performance ended, the people 
dispersed, at last, to their homes. Will Hazelton, 
the young civil engineer, fresh from his training 
at the “ Polytechnic,” was returning from a long 
day’s work along the high road. Attracted by the 
weird effect of the moonlight upon the vast, white 
tents, and turning aside for a nearer view, he was 
aware of the stir which betokened preparations 
for a nightly flitting. 

Suddenly his quick ear caught the sound of 
mingled voices not far away—a man’s, rough, but 
suppressed, and a child’s, broken with sobs and 
shrill with piteous pleading. 

“Give it tome! oh! give it back to me! it is 
my own!” 

“Don’t take on so, boy ; it’s for your own good 
that I want you to trade. Why! don’t you see? 
When I heard you a-playing and the crowd cheer- 
ing, I’ve said to myself many a time, ‘ It’s a burn- 
ing shame that a little chap that can make the 
strings sing like that should have such an old, 
cracked fiddle” And to-day I couldn’t stand it 
any longer; so I just slipped down town to a 
music-store, and says I to the man, ‘ You just show _ 
me the best and the handsomest fiddle you’ve got 
in stock. I want it for a boy that can hold the 
bow with Ole Bull himself’ And he just took 
down this here beauty and drew the bow across it; 
and I says, ‘That’s the daisy for me! Then I 
paid him a good, round price for it, and all the 
way back here I was. a-thinking to myself how 
pleased you’d be. There aint many men as would 
have spent good money like that for a young cove 
noways belonging to’em. And now that I’ve done 
it all, you go to grudge me this little old thing!” 

“O sir! you do not know. It must be that you 
do not understand. It is because that it is so old! 
It was my grandfather’s and his father’s before 
him, and I know not how many more. And when 
my father lost all besides in his own land, and 
my dear mother was dead, then we came, we 
three—he and I and the violin—over the great 
sea. We wandered everywhere together—some- 
times we were cold and hungry—and he taught 
me to play, though never like him—that could 
not be! And when he lay dying there in the 
hospital in the great city, then he laid it in my 
arms, and he said—ah ! I cannot forget !—‘ Pedro 
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mio! be worthy of it!—the precious violin?’ O 
sir! I thank you for meaning it kindly, but, for 
the love of Heaven, give my violin back into my 
hands !” 

“Now look here, young one,” interrupted the 
other voice, now totally changed and trembling 
with anger, “I’ve took a fancy to this fiddle o’ 
yourn and I’ve offered you a better one in trade 
for it, and now I’m goin’ to have it, whether or 
no. And if you make any row about it, now or any 
other time, I’ll just have yoy snapped up for a 
vagrant. And when I say the fiddle’s mine, how is 
the like of you to prove that it was ever anybody 
else’s? Here, once for all, you just take this other 
that I offered you or none!” 

There was a sharp, clanging sound, as if the re- 
jected instrument had fallen to the ground, mingled 
with a passionate cry of agony and despair from 
the child’s lips. 

The man uttered a furious oath. Young Hazel- 
ton sprang forward and caught him by the arm 
lifted to strike down the defenseless boy. He 
turned fiercely. 

“Who are you? What do you mean ?” 

“No matter whoI am. 1 will soon show you 
what I mean. Give the boy his violin !” 

“His violin! Who says—” 

“Don’t waste words. I have heard everything, 
and there are men enough within call. You had 
better save yourself trouble.” 

There was a moment’ silence. The young man’s 
grasp upon the arm of the bully was like the grip 
of a vise. Slowly and sullenly he extended a 
little, worn violin-case in his left hand. The boy 
seized it and clasped it to his breast with inarticu- 
late expressions of fondness. 

Hazelton’s grasp relaxed. 

“Go, now,” he said, “and be thankful that I 
do not give you up to the punishment due your 
cowardice.” 

The man slipped away like a beaten hound, and 
Will stooped to raise the child, who had fallen on 
his knees in a passion of gratitude. 

“Come, my boy,” he said, kindly; “this is 
hardly a safe place for you. Where do you sleep?” 

“T care not!” cried the child, “if only I can get 
away! I rode in a wagon of the circus with one 
of the drivers who was kind. But this man”— 
he shuddered as he spoke—“ I have seen him look- 
ing at me and I was afraid of his eyes. O my 
violin! my beloved! ‘Listen !’—in a reverent, 
half-whisper—“I will tell you! It is an Amati!” 

“An Amati! Can it be possible?” 

“O sir! you are like an angel from Heaven! 
And there is nothing—nothing—that I can do for 
you p? 

“Yes, there is something: You shall come 
home with me and let me hear you play. That 
will be quite enough if you are the boy of whom 
4 friend of mine was talking to-day.” 





“May I?” He trembled with eagerness. “Then 
it shall tell you all that I know not how to 
say.” 

A brisk walk of a few minutes brought them to 
Hazelton’s door. In the light of the gas-jet, he 
was able, for the first time, to see his young pro- 
tégé distinctly—a slender child, with the dark 
hair and liquid eyes of the children of Italy; 
the unconscious grace of his manner, the appeal 
of his mobile lips, and, above all, the look of per- 
fect trust lifted to his new friend, won the heart of 
the young engineer. 

“And so you are all alone—you, so small and 
young ?” he said. 

“Not now,” answered the boy, touching the 
violin-case with a gesture more eloquent than 
words. 

“Then you really love it so much ?” 

“More than my life! It speaks—it is alive! 
I hear in it the voice of my father.” 

Hazelton threw himself into an arm-chair. 

“Play,” he said. f 

Opening the case, the boy took out the instru- 
ment with tender carefulness. The reflected light 
flashed from the exquisite wood of the back, cov- 
ered with that clear, dark, amber varnish which 
is the despair of modern makers. He tuned it for 
a moment, then, raising it caressingly to his shoul- 
der, he drew the bow across the sensitive strings. 

The young man leaned backward and closed his 
eyes. An hour later, the striking of the clock 
woke him as if from a trance. 

“My poor boy !” he cried; “I had forgotten how 
tired you must be. I could hear you the whole 
night through. It is a wonderful instrument, and 
this” —taking the small, dark fingers in his own— 
“this is a wonderful little hand. You shall stay 
with me for to-night. Can you wrap yourself in 
a blanket on this little couch ?” 

“© sir!’ answered the boy, with tears, “the 
ground would be soft to me if only I could be with 

ou.” 
" When Hazelton rose next morning, the boy was 
already sitting at the window, his large eyes full 
of a loving greeting. 

“Good morning, Pedro. Put on your cap and 
come with me to breakfast.” 

“T thank you. But there is plenty of bread 
and cheese in my bag. I have no need.” 

“Nonsense! come with me and get something 
better.” 

Pedro was firm. 

“T have no need,” he repeated. 

The young man returned to find him still in his 
place, with a look of deep sadness on his expres- 
sive face. 

“Something is the matter, Pedro. What is 
it?” 

“Nothing,” was the wistful answer. 

“But there is something! Tell me!” 
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“Tt is nothing, only—only—I must go away ; 
and—lI love you so!” 

Will’s heart melted. He tossed off his hat im- 
pulsively and took the boy upon his knee. 

“Let us think it over,” he said, musingly. 
“You are all alone—so am I. These two little 
rooms are the only home I have. Suppose that 
you should go about playing here and there—just 
as you have been doing, you know—but as often as 
you wished, whether it were once in days or weeks 
or months, you should come back, open the door, 
camp down on that little cot there, and be—at 
home? Would you like that ?” 

A great sob rose in the boy’s throat. He could 
not speak. 

“Well, then, my Pedro, it is a bargain,” said 
the young man, cheerily. “ Andif ever you come, 
and I am away, you can get word of me next door. 
Now, give me your hand upon it, and—tell nobody 
else of the Amati.” 

Hazelton smiled to himself often, in the days 
that followed, at thought of the strange compact, 
and wondered if he should ever see again the 
little, dark face which had so charmed his fancy. 

A month passed, and coming home at evening, 
late and tired, from a surveying tour, a small 
figure rose to meet him in the doorway, and 
Pedro’s voice called his name in tones of rapture. 

Afterward the young musician came and went 
at unequal intervals. Hazelton found it hard to 
account, even to himself, for the brightness which 
the little wanderer always brought, or the loneli- 
ness he was wont to leave behind him. So true it 
is that love begets love. 

Thus it happened that when the joyful news 
arrived of Hazelton’s appointment to a position in 
the gift of the great railway company whose line 
was then creeping slowly toward the western 
ocean, his first thought, after the thrill of elation 
had passed, was of keen regret for the boy whom 
he must leave behind. His orders were immediate, 
and Pedro had been long away. Anxiously, but 
vainly, he watched for. his possible coming during 
the two or three days allowed for preparation for 
the long journey. There was nothing that he 
could do, at last, but to leave for the boy a fare- 
well letter, which his warm, young heart made 
tender as a lover's. 

“If I were rich enough, Pedro,” he wrote in 
ending, “I would take you with me. But that I 
cannot do. We shall meet again sometime; of 
that I am sure. I cannot tell you where I shall 
be, but I have written on a card for you the name 
of a gentleman who can give you news of me. If 
you could only write! Good-bye, little brother. 
Keep yourself good and true, and pure as your 
own music.” 

It was no easy work which the young engineer 
had accepted so gladly. For the hardships and 
privations inseparable from the practice of his 





| profession upon the frontier he was fully prepared, 


but not for the sometimes savage hostility of reck- 
less men in regions where the ordinary methods 
of justice worked feebly and at long range. But 
Hazelton was brave—undaunted by obstacles 
possible to be overcome. He rapidly gained the 
confidence of his superiors, and was advanced to 
successive posts of increased honor and responsi- 
bility. He had heard no word of Pedro. Many 
a time, wrapped in his blanket beside his camp- 
fire, he had dreamed of his little lover, and 
wakened with a strange soreness of heart. He 
little knew how, even then, slowly and wearily, 
but never despairing, the boy was following his 
steps across the continent. 

No words could express the agony of the child 
when, on his return to the familiar place, he had 
found there a stranger occupant. But the storm 
once past, the whole force of his nature centered in 
the single purpose to find his friend again. Space 
would fail to tell of his wandering—how from 
the little city on the eastern seaboard he worked 
his way westward. He lived upon the scantiest 
fare, hoarding his slow gains to pay for railway 
rides. How he exulted in the rush of the flying 
wheels, and with what sinking of heart, when 
money failed, he looked after the swift train 
steaming into the distance beyond tcward the 
goal of his desire! What quick tears of gratitude 
sprang to his eyes when sometimes a kindly 
official gave him leave to transmute his music 
into motion! Beg he would not—not so could 
he face the friend he sought. He grew thin and 
pale with hardship and longing. _ 

He passed through State after State. At last 
tne thickly settled regions were left behind. 
Before him stretched the great treeless plains of 
Dakota and Montana—a well-nigh pathless land. 
He remembered with strange vividness how, with 
his father on shipboard, he had looked far off to 
see the sky and water meet. It seemed the same 
now—the bending of the grass in the breeze was 
like the rippling of the sea, a settler’s cabin on 
the horizon furnished the illusion of a sail. 

He traveled for a time with the railway con- 
struction parties. The men were rough but 
kindly ; they loved his music, and gave him wel- 
come. An official came sometimes who had 
heard of Engineer Hazelton. “A grand young 
fellow—brave as a lion!” he said. “They have 
sent him into Montana, where there is hard work 
to be done” 

Fortune favored the boy. He joined an emi- 
grant train creeping slowly along the: roadles 
prairie. It was a happy time when he could play 
for the weary mothers and restless little children 
in the great canvas-covered wagons, or trudge 
mile after mile in the sunshine and pure aif 
beside the men who drove the patient mules. 

From these latest friends he parted sadly at@ | 
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little Indian missionary station. The children 
called after him, weeping bitterly, as the white 
wagons creaked slowly away. 

Here, at last, to his inexpressible joy, he was 
able to gain some more definite intelligence of 
Hazelton. The engineer, with his assistants, had 
stopped at the station not three weeks before, the 
missionary told him. He was, without doubt, at 
or near a certain ranch not fifty miles away. 

But the fifty miles might as well have been five 
thousand—Pedro could not find his way alone. 
He waited day after day at the mission, with what 
patience he might, but despite his bravest efforts 
he grew almost ill with anxiety. 

At last there came a party of buffalo hunters. 
In answer to his eager questions he was told that 
their course would lead them in the direction of 
the ranch designated by the missionary. He re- 
peated his story, and begged to be taken with 
them. 

“] will not trouble you. I will take care of the 
horses—I can cook the food. Oh! let me go!” 

“You have no pony, boy. Did you think you 
could keep up with us on foot?” 

For the first time a look of hopeless despair 
overspread the boy’s face. He threw himself upon 
the floor, burying his face in his hands, 

“JT shall never find him,” he said, in a broken 
voice. 

The leader of the party drew his sleeve across 
his eyes, with a stifled oath. 

“Young one,” he said, “you shall go! And 
look sharp! We start before sun-up to-morrow.” 

If Pedro had been an astronomer transported in 
sleep to the strange country along whose borders 
the hunters tracked their noble game, he would 
have dreamed himself upon the rugged surface of 
the moon. Over those gray, scarred battle-grounds 
of fire and water, well called by their Indian 
name, “ Bad Lands to Travel Over,” among those 
strange, tawny “buttes” rising with bastions and 
towers, like the crumbling fortresses of an extinct 
race, they rode and bivouacked day after day. At 
their feet sprang the coarse buffalo-grass, alternat- 
ing with the crackling, aromatic sage-brush and the 
purple blossoms of the prickly pear. 

But for the hope burning at his heart, the warm 
blood of the child of the sun would have chilled 
in this desolate region. Game was plentiful, and 
still the hunters lingered. Many a long day Pedro 
was left alone in charge of the temporary camp. 

One evening, weary with long waiting for the 
return of the party, he fell asleep upon the 
ground. He slept long and heavily, and the fire 
he had kindled died away to a heap of blackened 
ashes. Suddenly he awoke, starting to a sitting 
posture with a strange sense of peril upon him: 
At the same moment he heard voices at a little 
distance, but the speakers were hidden by the 


great mound at whose-foot he had been lying. 


They could not be of his own party, for the tones 
were angry and unfamiliar. The night was quite 
dark, but the moon peered out, now and then, be- 
tween the flying clouds, casting a weird, lurid 
gleam upon the desolate scene. Pedro crept noise- 
lessly around the base of the butte and peered into 
thedimness. The light of a fire kindled from the 
dry sage-brush revealed the intruders—four or five 
roughly dressed, desperate-looking men, with guns 
in their hands and belts bristling with hunting- 
knives. Near by their horses, picketed, were qui- 
etly grazing. The men seemed wildly excited, 
talking and gesticulating angrily—all save one, 
who stood, a tall, quiet figure in the midst, appa- 
rently the silent object of their rage. Some inde- 
finable sense of recognition sent the blood in a 
smothering throb to the boy’s heart. Scarcely 
breathing, he crept forward till he had gained the 
shadow of a second mound, glided swiftly as a 
phantom across an open space, and hid himself 
once more within a stone’s throw of the group. 

“Tf you’ve got any prayers to say, tenderfoot, 
out with ’em now, for you haint a minute to 
spare,” he heard a rough voice say, with oaths too 
fearful for repetition. “We've brought you out 
here, where if the Lord don’t hear you there’s no- 
body else as can. And we'll make such an ex- 
ample o’ you as ’Il learn the likes o’ you not to go 
sneaking over other folks’ land with your chains 
and your measures. You can’t say that you haint 
had fair warnin’. Speak, can’t you? Don’t you 
hear? You'll be deaf with a vengeance five min- 
utes from now.” 

“T have nothing to say,” answered a clear, un- 
trembling voice. 

A low cry burst from the parched lips of the 
listening boy, but none marked the sound. 

“You are six to one,” the voice went on. “I 
am unarmed and bound. Do your worst! I can 
die, but I do not fear you; I did only my duty. 
The land was not yours.” 

There was a howl of rage. 

“That’s enough, boys. . Pass around the bottle 
there, and be lively. Jim, pile on some more 0’ 
that brush. We shall want to take good aim. It 
aint every day that we git such a mark.” 

There was an answering shout of fiendish laugh- 
ter, and the fire shot up again like a wreckers’ 
beacon. 

What sound was that stealing out upon the 
shuddering air? The men looked at each other, 
and rested their rifles upon the ground. So soft 
and sweet and far might sound the echo of an 
angel’s song across the impassable gulf which 
Dives saw. Clearer and more distinct it grew, a 
single thread of melody, weaving itself in and out 
through the stained, distorted woof of those reck- 
less, sinful, but yet human hearts. 

“Home, Sweet Home! What memories of 





happy childhood, far away beneath the rising sun, 
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of mother-kisses and lisping prayers, awoke at 
that supreme moment, only God knew. The 
prisoner’s head dropped upon his breast ; his cap- 

. tors stood like strange, uncouth statues carved in 
stone. To each alike the music was a miracle— 
the voice of God in a land where no man dwelt. 

. On and on it sounded—a cradle-song low and 
sweet: “Annie Laurie,” touching the springs of 
pure affection, choked so long ago; “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” and, strong and clear as the trumpet- 
call of a conquering army, “ We’re Going Home 
to Die No More !” 

He who seemed the leader of the band moved 
at last. 

“ Boys!” he said, in a changed, awe-struck voice, 
and folding his arms across his breast with a cer- 
tain dignity, “if there’s one among you dares to 
say that Jack Layton ever scared at man or devil, 
let him stand out and say it. But this here we 
can’t fight. I reckon we’d best let out this job 
and git out ourselves.” 

As he spoke he severed with a single stroke of 
his hunting-knife the thongs upon the prisoner’s 
hands, and turning, took his horse’s bridle. His 
comrades sprang to his side, leaped silently to 
their saddles, struck the spurs deep into their 
horses’ sides, and fled into the deepening night. 

As the sound of flying hoofs died away, a slight 
figure glided from the shadow. The liberated cap- 
tive watched its approach with no sense of con- 

» scious surprise. It came near, it stood before him 
—one hand outstretched, in the other a violin 
shining in the firelight. Its large eyes gazed into 
his face with speechless love. 

The young engineer bent above it. He knew 
not if he were alive or dead. 

“ Pedro!” he said, in a voice low with awe; “ is 
it you or your angel ?” 

For answer a pair of warm, living arms wound 
about the young man’s neck and held him close. 

And in that silent embrace, heart to heart and 
cheek to cheek, they heard the cheerful shout of 
the belated hunters ringing out upon the midnight 
air. Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 





A Wonverrut GrowtTH.—Probably the most 
wonderful tree in the world is the baobab or Mai- 
bey bread-tree. It grows to the height of only 
forty feet, but it is thirty feet in diameter. The 
age of this tree is quite incalculable. Humboldt 
considers it “the oldest living organic monument 
of our planet.” A good-sized room can be cut in 
the trunk of the baobab, with comfortable accom- 
modation for thirty men; and the tree will still 
live and flourish. The fruit, which is nourishing, 
is about a foot long. The tree grows very slowly, 
a specimen at Kew, which is more than eighty 
years old, having attained a height of only a foot 
and a half. The oldest-known baobabs are esti- 


A ROYAL BENEFACTOR, 


N his Life and Times of King William IV, Mr. 

| Percy Fitzgerald tells the following story of 

the good-natured Sailor-Prince, then Duke of 
Clarence. 

One morning, when the Prince, having received 
his commission and his ship, was on his way to his 
tailor’s in Plymouth to get the new uniform, at a 
street corner he saw a boy crying, and stopped to 
inquire the cause. The lad looked up through his 
tears, revealing a handsome, winning, and intelli- 
gent face, and replied that his mother had died 
only a few days before, and that he had been cast 
homeless into the streets. 

“Where is your father ?” asked the Prince. 

“He was lost in the Sussex, on the Cornwall 
coast, two years ago.” 

“ How would you like to go to sea in a first-rate 
man-of-war ?” 

The boy’s face brightened as he answered that 
he should like it very well. The Prince took out 
his pocket-book, and wrote something upon a slip 
of paper, which he gave to the boy, with a shil- 
ling. 

“Go down to the docks,” he said, “and with this 
shilling you will hire a boatman to carry you off 
to the Pegasus. When you get on board the ship 
you will give this paper to the officer whom you 
find in charge of the deck, and he will take care 
of you. Cheer up, my lad! Show me that you 
have a true heart, and you shall surely find a true 
friend.” 

Arrived on board the Pegasus, the officer of the 
deck received him kindly, and sent him to sit upon 
a gun-carriage under the break of the poop. In 
less than an hour the Prince came off in his new 
uniform ; and the boy was’ strangely moved upon 
discovering that the man who had promised to be 
his friend was none other than William, Duke of 
Clarence, and captain of the frigate. The boy, 
whose name was Albert Doyer, was taken into the 
cabin, where the Prince questioned him, and forth- 
with he ordered him to be rated as a midshipman, 
and from his own purse he procured him an 
outfit. 

During the voyage to the American coast the 
Prince became strongly attached to his youth- 
ful protégé, keeping him about his person con- 
tinually and instructing him in general branches 
of education, as well as in his profession. Time 
passed on, and the boy grew to be a man, 
serving King and country faithfully. In time 
William became King, and signed the com- 
mission which made Albert Doyer a rear-admiral. 
He exclaimed, as he put his signature to the 


document : 
“There—if I have ever done a good deed for 


England, it was when I saved to her service that 





mated to be over five thousand years old. 


true and worthy man!” 
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THREE WISE WOMEN OF GOTHAM. 


By Eminy READ AND MariAn C. L. REEVEs. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Six abeles i’ the churchyard grow, on the north side 
in a row— 
Toll slowly— 
And the shadows of their tops rock across the little 
slopes 
Of the grassy graves below. 


“Oh! the little birds sang east, and the little birds 
sang west— 
Toll slowly— 
And I said, in underbreath, All our life is mixed 
with death, 
And who knoweth which is best?” 


with a little flutter both of heart and ribbons, 
came up the aisle of the old church. 

The door was set wide open for the summer 
breeze, which rustled in with her, trailing a wisp 
of the new-mown churchyard grass along the 
gravestones set in the brick pavement of the aisle. 
The bees were droning in the great rose-bush 
against the window of the pew Annis turned into ; 
and the congregation, on their knees, were droning 
out the declaration that they were miserable sin- 
ners—some with full conviction of their errors, 
no doubt; others—it is to be hoped the minor 
part—were swelling the response by rote, being 
less interested in their own personal sins of omis- 
sion and commission than in the late comer, of 
whom they managed to take furtive glances as 
she dropped into her seat with as little noise as 
possible, unconscious that she was of the slightest 
interest to her neighbors. 

Her neighbors ?—Ah, well, the world is so small 
that it is impossible to say who may be our neigh- 
bor. Perhaps it was that of which the girl was 
thinking, rather than of her own tardy arrival, 
which was hardly a short-coming to be confessed ; 
aten minutes’ grace is not so very much to allow 
for ten miles of a country road under a hot sum- 
mer sun. For this was not her own parish 
church ; which being closed for repairs, she had 
begged for old Silas to drive her over here. It was 


{ke service had begun, when Annis Barron, 


‘much beyond the orthodox distance for a Sunday’s 


ciive, and Aunt Barron had looked quite shocked 
at the mere mention of it: until Uncle Barron had 
said, impatiently, that it could do no harm for 
once—not half so much harm as there would be 
in pointing out the place to the child as a place 
to be avoided—and that Dallas Armstrong would 
be there, 

This remark had not been meant for Annis’s ear, 
Which had turned the pink of a sea shell as she 
listened. Certainly it ought not to surprise her if 
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Dallas Armstrong were in his own village church 
on such rare Sundays as he was not to be found at 
Barron Hope. The sunbeams, straying in at the 
tilted shutter of the big, old-fashioned window 
beside Annis, went peering about among the high, 
square pews, as if in search of some one. The 
girl’s bright-eyed glances followed curiously up 
the brick aisle, which ended in a narrow chancel 
with scarcely room enough for the “ Lord’s Table,” 
surmounted by the reading-desk, on which was 
piled the pulpit, gorgeous in faded red velvet, 
with the sun’s rays wonderfully worked on it. On 
each side of the pulpit were emblazoned, in gilt 
letters on a black ground, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments: wonderful 
helps to the parish children, when on Communion 
Sundays they gathered round the chancel for 
catechetical instruction. The good pastor was 
very proud of his lambs’ proficiency in the Com- 
mandments and the Creed, though they stumbled 
painfully over their Duty to their Neighbor and 
in the Sacraments. 

But Annis was not studying the quaint old tab- 
lets. She had caught sight of a well-known head 
bowed humbly—whether the knees were, she was 
too distant to discover. With a flutter, certainly 
not of surprise—for how can we feel surprise for 
what we are expecting ?—Annis fell on her knees 
and covered her face with her hands, praying 
audibly to be forgiven even as she forgives. She 
never heeded how unutterably solemn the words 
are—solemn as a curse—but said them quickly 
with bowed head. 

After that the prayers and praises came natur- 
ally, like old, familiar, friendly voices ; and Annis 
listened as to words spoken by a mother, very 
sweet, very pleasant, but which one is accustomed 
to. Not that Annis actually knew her mother’s 
voice ; Aunt Barron’s was the one she remembered 
for it. 

“And lo! my sheaf arose, and also stood up- 
right; and behold, your sheaves stood round 
about and made obeisance to my sheaf.” Annis 
had heard that story of Joseph and his brethren 
so often, that it made no especial impression on 
her now, as she sat listening to the lesson from the 
reading-desk, and looking vaguely down upon the 
large, loose bunch of June roses lying in the sun- 
shine on her lap. 

Suddenly the sunshine was crossed by a shadow. 
Annis lifted her eyes questioningly to the window 
opening on her pew. 

Two other eyes met hers—black and keen, and 
with such a strong intentness in them, looking full 
into her own, that they held them fast; and 
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Annis could hardly have told if it were child or 
woman standing outside with a baby in her arms. 

A rustle, and the sunshine lay again unbroken 
on her lap. The sudden apparition had vanished ; 
and with a fluttered breath, she could not have 
told why, Annis fixed her eyes upon the reader 
and settled herself to listen. “And sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver,” so 
the lesson ran as she brought back her attention 
to it. 

But when the sermon came—a little dull, almost 
as monotonous as the small thud of the house-fly 
on the hot window-pane—Annis did not consider 
it ‘so incumbent upon her to listen, and her 
thoughts strayed dreamily and pleasantly to where 
before her—a good way before her—she could see 
a well-known head with short-cropped, brown 
hair, a little bowed, but perchance dreaming 
rather than listening. She thought, with bright 
eyes and a flush of pink, of the surprised look 
when he will see her; of the less tedious drive 
home, having something more interesting to listen 
to than Silas’s apostrophes to his well-beloved 
horses. Then she can see Uncle Barron’s glow of 
pleasure when she comes in upon him as he sits in 
the sunshine half asleep, and tells him as a secret 
whom she has brought home to luncheon. Aunt 
Barron will be glad, too, and will search the pan- 
try for. another dish, which will be sure to prove a 
favorite. And then, when both the old people 
are disposed to be quiet, there will be the stroll on 
the lawn under the great elms. 

All this Annis went over during the long ser- 
mon, a glance at a far-away pew giving her a text 
and helping her through the tedium wonderfully 
—+so wonderfully, that she started to her feet sud- 
denly, as the sermon surprised her by coming to an 
end. 

The sermon first and Dallas afterward, she had 
involuntarily said to herself. 

Alas for poor Annis and her afterward! As she 
lingered a few moments after the prayer and bless- 
ing, even after the peal of the organ had stopped, 
Dallas, who had no idea she was there, had gone 
out, head erect, not looking on either side of him, 
and so had passed her as she knelt, head bowed, 
asking a blessing for him. After all, it is often 
so in life; we walk blindly on, and never see 
those who humbly kneel and pray for us. 

Half ashamed of being so long on her knees, 
Annis rose hastily—rose to find the church nearly 
empty, and then, seeing the clergyman pausing in 
the chancel door watching her and knowing her a 
stranger, she quickly left the pew and passed into 
the churchyard. 

It too was nearly empty; but no sign yet of 
Silas and the horses, as she leaned over the rough, 
vine-patched stone wall. Up and down the 
scattered village street she peered, as well as she 
could for the intervening weeping-willows that 





shut in the churchyard, and sumachs and cedars 
which straggled into the roadside wherever a spur 
of the rocky hill came down to thrust the cottages 
apart. That was so often, that the street was far 
from regular ; else from where she stood she might 
have seen Dallas Armstrong swinging open the 
gate of his lonely little wren-box of a home, 
perched upon just such a cedar knoll at the end of 
the village. 

As it was, she saw nothing; and, after waiting 
there a moment longer, she turned back to the 
jumble of ruinous tombstones standing and lying’ 
about amid the new-mown hay. Here at last, 
while she waited for the carriage, it was cool and 
shady, and for diversion she could decipher some 
of the quaint epitaphs, Uncle Barron was fond 
of such things—indeed, he had a great book fullof 
instriptions—and perhaps she could find some- 
thing odd and out of the way to swell his number. 

No doubt she could: for almost the first stone 
she came upon was very old—not too easy to 
decipher, the lichen having undisputed posses- 
sion, and the dust, if not of ages, yet of a very dry 
summer, filling up all interstices. It was a low, 
broad stone, close to one of the windows of the 
church, that Annis found herself seated on: a slab 
supported on four strong pillars, with a willow 
trailing over it. 

The twinkling greenery overhead was pleasant 
enough: but Annis sat there rather impatiently 
slashing away at the dandelion clocks with a 
branch of sweetbrier she had broken off, and 
wondering what could be the matter with old 
Silas, with the horses, or both, that they should 
thus delay, until Aunt Barron would inevitably 
believe something gone wrong. 

Slashing away at the dandelion clocks, while 
the winged seeds flew hither and thither, and 
settled now on a fold of her muslin dress, which 
swept across the broad stone slab. She stooped to 
shake them off: and as she did so, her eyes rested 
on the half-effaced inscription. “ Here lyeth alle 
that was mortel—” 

Annis bent down closer, then drew off her 
glove and began to pluck away the dry gray mos 
and lichens that choked up the lettering. 

It was far from legible. For a moment Annis 
worked on bravely with her handkerchief, rather 
a dainty tool to undo the work of years. “ Dor— 
Doro—” 

Suddenly she leaned forward with a little cry, 
The gray moss that had crept across, linking the 
two names together, had peeled off the latter with 
the pull she gave. 

Barron? Was it Barron? 

Annis had never heard of any of her blood or 
name lying in this old graveyard. She wondered 
if Uncle Barron knew, and grew quite excited in 
her desire to take this new epitaph home to him. 
And it was in verse—such quaint, old time verse 
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every s shaped like an f, and all the principal 
words in capitals. 

Sitting there on the broad, flat stone, the willow 
trailing breezily above, and sending flickering 
lights and shadows down upon her, line upon line, 
indeed, almost letter by letter, this young Old 
Mortality deciphered the epitaph that covered all 
that remained here of a Barron. The very quaint- 
ness of the poetry touched her, and before she knew 
all the varied charms she was repeating, she felt 
they were true and fit to be remembered. 


“Faire was the Forme: Serene the Mind, 
Sith Heart and Hopes were fixt on High; 
Her Hand beneficent and Kind, 
Oft wip’d the tears from Sorrow’s Eye. 


“The Sweetes of Friendship soften’d Care; 
Love, Peace, and Joy her Soule possest ; 
Meekness perfum’d each rising Prayre, 
And everye rising Prayre was blest. 


“In Heav’n I wis her Sainted Spirit sings 
Glad Hallelujahs to the King of Kings.” 


Here was something—something really worth 
the long, hot drive ; something she could acknowl- 
edge as pleasant after the unacknowledged disap- 
pointment of seeing Dallas, as it were, vanish in 
ghostly fashion at the church door; something to 
take home to Uncle Barron, who was inclined to 
grumble at her whim for so long a drive in mid- 
summer weather to say prayers which could be 
said far more comfortably in her own closet. She 
had never heard of this ancestress who had crum- 
bled to dust nearly two hundred years ago, and of 
whom some poet, no doubt her lover, said such 
pretty things. 

Annis, with what haste she might in that un- 
familiar confusion of old s and f, was penciling 
the verses on the fly-leaf of her prayer-book; it 
was not an easy task after time’s work of nigh two 
centuries upon it. 

“*TIn Heaven I wis—” 

“Eh, but you must not touch the lady !” 

No wonder Annis started : and then laughed, for 
itwas only a mere baby to whom the command 
was given. The small nurse had grown weary of 
watching Annis laboring over the tomb, and her 
young arms, tired of their burden, had put the 
child down on the broad stone. But seeing the 
uncertain, outstretched arms, the totter of the tiny 
figure, she had given, almost breathlessly, the cau- 
tion—“ Eh, but you must not touch the lady !” 

If Annis was startled, she soon recovered her- 

elf, and held out a firm hand to steady the little 
one, 
_ “But she must touch the lady,” she said, smil- 
ing reassuringly, for there was a shy look in the 
baby’s eyes which her small nurse lacked alto- 
gether—not that she was hold, only not shy. 





Perhaps there is nothing more pathetic than 
to see a child too young as yet to have put by her 
playtime, called into requisition as nurse to the 
baby of the family—scarcely able to guide her 
own feet wisely, and yet having all a mother’s 
love and patience demanded of her. It is a sight 
those who live in small towns see every day and 
mildly question about ; but to Annis it was a first 
sight, and one to marvel over. 

Even the girl’s tawdry finery had something 
touching about it. If she had been in her ordi- 
nary dress Annis might not have noticed her 
toilet; but the hint of unwonted finery, though in 
the very worst of taste, told of a desire to do 
honor to the day. As for the baby, she was like 
all babies—a little queen, having and expecting all 
honor and receiving tribute as a right. 

Having paid all due attention to the baby so 
suddenly introduced to her, and who strangely 
puzzled her with her blue eyes—eyes that Annis 
felt sure she had seen before—the girl went back 
to her work, reading it over attentively, to see that 
she had deciphered it aright, so that Uncle Barron 
would perceive its importance. 

She glanced up from her last letter to the quaint 
figure before her, tricked out in her Sunday finery. 

“You be Nan Barnes—” the child asserted 
suddenly, leaving her nursling to pick up Annis’s 
nosegay of roses, gathered that morning with 
certainly a different thought as to who might own 
them. 

Annis shook her head. “That is not my 
name,” she said, a little coldly, not liking alto- 
gether the girl’s free manner. 

“Yet you are. It’s mean to tell fibs, and, what’s 
more, it’s wicked,” the child added, with passion. 

“Of course it is wicked to tell stories, so I can- 
not call myself Nan Barnes,” Annis said, quietly 
and with assurance. “My name is Annis Barron. 
Now you will tell me yours, will you not?” 

“Not Nan Barnes,” the child repeated. 
“But you must be for all your fine name. You're 
just Nan Barnes, call yourself what you may.” 

Annis rose from her half-reclining seat: rose to 
a sitting posture, and just a little timidly glanced 
down the brick pavement, into the village street. 
There was no one coming; no glimpse of Silas 
with his well-matched horses, impatient for her 
not to keep him waiting in her turn. “Anne, 
Sister Anne’s” watch on the tower was not more 
hopeless, All the village seemed asleep: though, 
if the truth were told, it was the common dinner 
hour, when the community was by habit hungry 
—indeed, for some unexplained reason, twice as 
hungry as on any other day in the week. 

Annis looked up and down the dull and dusty 
street, where the small frame cottages straggled 
to right and left of the overgrown churchyard 
wall. Then her glance reverted to the child, who 
stood with eyes fixed on her face expectantly. 
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“I am not Nan Barnes,” said Annis, with 
dignity, rising to her feet, “and besides, I never 
in my life heard the name.” 

Her sudden, indignant movement came unex- 
pectedly to the baby, and only Annis’s outstretched 
arms prevented a fall that might have proved 
serious from this tomb of a bygone Barron. 

But Annis had caught the bright-eyed little 
one, and was crooning over it soft words of com- 
fort—words that had, at any rate, power to work a 
cure. That small task being accomplished, and 
the baby having destroyed her roses and fallen 
quietly to playing with her watch chain, Annis 
sat on the tombstone, looking stiff and proud, and 
wondering what this oddly tricked-out, bold girl 
would say next. 

“Yes, yes, you may call yourself by what fine 
names you please, but you can’t make yourself 
any one else than Nan Barnes.” 

Annis felt her face growing crimson, not from 
shame but from anger ; only the tiny brown hands 
caught bewilderingly in her chain prevented her 
from setting down the child on its own small feet, 
and herself walking away. 

“Why do you think I am Nan—Nan Barnes ?” 
asked Annis; and for no reasonable reason, she 
found herself shivering at her own question. “I 
am sure we are strangers. You and I have never 
met before.” 

“Maybe not, but that’s nothing to do with it; 
and if we haven't, it’s not my fault either,” the 
girl answered, with a sort of briskness which 
showed that she, at least, believed her own story. 
“ And it makes you none the less Nan Barnes and 
my sister.” She added, aggressively : “ It’s not me 
that cares to have you. Mother says you don’t 
care for us any more than if we were strangers— 
no more than you do for the dirt under your feet. 
If you don’t, it makes no difference tome. You 
may like your fine clothes and your fine folks 
better than you dous. I know well enough if I 
stood in your shoes I’d feel the same.” 

“Why, then—” began Annis, with a mocking 
smile, half pitiful, because in her security she 
could afford to be compassionate of the girl’s mis- 
take. 

“Why do I tell you, then ?” said the girl, keenly, 
taking the word from her. “It isn’t that I care. 
But see here; mother does, and she frets. Aye, 
when the days are dull she cries; and, worse than 
that, she makes a fuss, and I'll just tell the truth 
and make no lie of it—I can’t abide mother fuss- 
ing, and neither would you if you ever tried it. 
It was only last night she was in a great way— 
said she’d die if she didn’t see you—and if she 
should die, who’ll look out for the baby and the 
rest of us? She said, too, you’d never know it ; 
and, what’s more, never care; and then she cried 
and said she’d been wicked to let you go, and only 


maybe, too, the thought of making you a fine lady 
had blinded her—a fine lady that wouldn’t le 
you look your own mother in the face! Well, 
she took on so, I says to myself, says I, ‘T’ll just 
walk over to the great place they call Barron 
Hope, and manage, if I can, to see Nan; and I'll 
just tell her how things are going and how moth- 
er’s feeling—maybe she’s not as bad a girl as poor 
mother takes her for, and ’ll be willing to come 
over and set thirgs right. If she won’t listen, why, 
she can just take me by the shoulders and set me 
about-face again.’ But you see it’s none so easy to 
leave home with everything to do and baby look- 
ing to me; and so says I to myself, I’ve been 
spared a long, hard walk, when I peeped in at the 
church-window and saw you sitting there and 
looking just before you, listening to the preacher. 
Eh! but I thought, when he was telling about 
Joseph being sold, it’s been done in these days as 
well, only not from hate, but to keep life in the 
rest of us.” ; 

During this long and remarkable speech, Annis 
never took her eyes off the child’s face. If she 
were mad, certainly there was much method in her 
madness. The only explanation to be made was, 
that she, Annis Barron, had been mistaken for 
some one else. A Nan Barnes might indeed have 
been bought and sold; a Nan Barron she had 
never heard of in her life. Poor Nan! Hers 
were hard lines, Annis thought with a little 
shiver. To be sold by one’s own mother! 

All this passed swiftly through Annis’s brain, 
while the odd little figure who called herself An- 
nis’s sister stood before her with an anxious face, 
watching to see what she would determine on. It 
was for Annis to speak, which she presently did, 
gently enough: 

“ Why do you think I am your sister?” 

“TJ didn’t say I thought; I just said I knowed. 
Don’t you see how I do? First, poor motner— 
don’t be hard on mother.” The child inter 
rupted herself, coming nearer Annis, who visibly 
shrank from her 

But the child was too much in earnest to notice 
that she did so. 

“Don’t be hardon mother. It was hard on her, 
can’t yousee ?” shecontinued, imploringly. “Father 
at sea, and she not sure he wasn’t drowned out- 
right. She poorly and having three of us to feed 
and nought to give us. You so pretty and with 
dainty ways like a born lady; and then thee 
grand people who called themselves kin said they 
would take you and bring you up to be a lady in 
silks and satins, and were willing to pay for you 
money enough to keep life in those of us who were 
left. I’ll never blame mother, do as others may; 


as for you that she sold.” é 
“ Yet,” said Annis, very gently, for she was 





for a bit of money which was quickly spent, and 


terested in the child and in her stary, “Tam 
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you have made a mistake. I live ten or twelve 
miles away from here; not with adopted parents, 
but with an uncle and aunt who are very fond of 
me. I have no mother—she died when I was 
born—and I had no brothers nor sisters.” 

“Aye, but you have, though—a mother who 
worships the very ground you walk on; and six of 
us, counting the boys that died betwixt me and 
you. As for your aunt, she’s too far away alto- 
gether to count—only a distant cousin, or rather 
her husband is—and having no children, and be- 
ing that carried away by your beauty and your 
pretty ways, they just bought you; handsomely 
enough—I don’t say they weren’t liberal—but, for 
all, they bought you with money.” 

Annis sat there, one foot tapping the ground 
impatiently, making her crisp muslin dress rustle 
as if she were walking over dead leaves. It was 
all that broke the silence, until the child mid 
presently : 

“You'd ought to ha’ heard mother tell si its 
it’s as good as a story-book. You that pretty, and 
with such fine lady ways, though you'd never been 
used to them. Only, you see, father’s folks were 
nicer than mother’s, and were Barrons away back 
in the old times, before folks thought the name too 
long and called them Barnes. Well, as I said, you 
were pretty and dainty like, and when the fine 
folks over at Barron Hope saw you they just fell 
in love with you. They were kin, and mother 
knew it; and so one day she up and told them. 
And so—” the child went on, with a little sigh at 
the length her story had grown—‘“T can’t tell it 
like mother can, but the upshot was they took you 
in with them; not without paying mother what 
looked to be a heap of money. And they prom- 
ised to make a lady of you, and let you wear silks 
and satins. She wasn’t to let on about you; only 
there’s not much nowadays mother can keep back 
from me. I for one, will never blame mother,” 
the girl broke out suddenly; “others may and 
have done it; but if she sold you she had us left, 
and us all so hungry.” 

“All?” Annis repeated, looking down on the 
child in her arms. 

“Well,” the girl said, slowly and not without a 
blush, “not all; leastways not the baby and Dolly. 
They came after. Yet you needn’t blame mother. 
Money does not last forever, and a sum that seems 
large soon dwindles. Mother found herself after 
a bit no better off than when she gave you up; 
and so she—well, it’s the truth and nothing to be 
ashamed of, since folks always do it,” asserted this 
over-old child—* mother just married again. He 
Was a good man, and kind to us children; but he 
wasn’t lucky. First came Dolly, and then the 
baby ; and then he took a cold and he died.” 

Annis’s strong young arms relaxed under the 
pressure of this new charge, who was, after all, 


sleep the need of strong protection, started and 
opened wide her blue eyes—opened them only to 
look fearlessly into Annis’s face, smile with baby 
blandness, and in great contentment close them 
again: after which small by-play, Annis’s arms 
seemed to regain strength. 

“Tf, as you say, your”—a chilly pause on the 
personal pronoun—“ if, as you say, your mother 
sold me, I am my buyer’s property, and honestly 
no one else’s.” 

“Maybe you are,” the girl said, coolly, having 
a full appreciation of the rules of barter, which 
she had gained by a few summers’ experience in 
hawking wild berries plucked from the roadside, 
and mushrooms culled from the wet pastures—a 
traffic she had been mildly successful in. “ And if 
I didn’t love mother, I'd say, stay where you’re 
paid for. But T’ll not go back on mother. Yil 
just tell the truth: I can’t abide seeing her so 
poorly and all the time fretting. After all, say 
what they may, she’s your mother; and, besides” 
—taking heart at the sudden thought—“ the 
money your folks over at Barron Hope gave is all 
spent, so there’s none of it to cast up at us. And” 
—under her breath—*“ mother’s in a decline and 
hasn’t long to live. Poor mother !”’—the last in a 
tone of pity that touched Annis. 

“ How do you know ?” she asked, sharply. 

“How do I know? Know what? Oh! that 
mother is in a decline? Well, if the doctor 
didn’t in so many words say so, I’m no such a fool 
not to see he thinks it. He’s good; he comes 
and comes and never charges a penny for it. But 
it’s little he can do, and I don’t need his telling ; 
folk don’t cough their heart out and spit blood 
unless it means something. Anybody might know 
such doings isn’t healthy,” she said, in her supe- 
rior knowledge. “ Besides,” she added, speaking 
more slowly and with an unwonted softness in her 
speech, “the minister spoke to me. He did it 
kindly and feelingly enough, though his words 
took all heart out of me: ‘ Your mother is sick,’ he 
said, ‘ very sick, I fear, and only the good God ¢an 
tell how long she'll be with you. What’s the 
matter with her is not curable, yet she’s pining.’ 
Yes”— very thoughtfully, anxious to make no mis- 
take—“ yes, I’m sure he used the word pining— 
pinin ; for something. ‘What it is, he says, ‘I 
can’t make out. But maybe you can, and if so, if 
I were you I’d doit. It may serve to make her 
easy at the last.” 

Annis sat quite still and asked no question. 

“Then,” said the girl, with a shy glance up at 
Annis, “TI says to myself, ‘If mother pines, it can 
only be for Nan’ And then I made up my mind 
that in spite of the dogs, that I hear are just awful 
at Barron Hope, I’d walk over and see for myself 
if you had any heart or no. There be few, I take 
it, if they heard their own mother pined for # 
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only half-blood. But the little one, feeling in her 


sight of them, wouldn’t give in; and so I says ‘T’ll 
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just go over.’ 
cause mother was uncommonly poorly, but the 
‘baby always looks to me to carry her around on 
Sundays. And, to be honest, I’m mortally afraid 
of dogs. So you may be sure I was glad when I 
thought, sitting on the church-yard steps, that I 
saw you goin. The baby can’t abide church; so 
I have to stay outside to see the fine folks go in. 
I didn’t expect to see you among them—when up 
drove a great carriage, and then you got out by 
yourself. I just thought I’d keep baby here until 
the sermon was over and the folks came out. It 
was a long time to wait, but when I saw everybody 
had left and you wearying to watch for the 
carriage and looking for amusement among the 
tombstones, then my heart gave a bound, and I 
says to myself, ‘Aye, but I'll see her, and never 
have to face those dreadful dogs.’ ” 

So the girl meandered on, and Annis sat listen- 
ing as if in a dream. Only the dull tap of her 
foot on the turf proved that she was wide awake. 
A crimson spot burned in either cheek, and she 
was looking straight before her, not at the girl who 
claimed her as a sister, and who stood beside her 
with flushed face and angry eyes, her limp dress 
clinging to her, and her hat awry. 

Could they indeed be sisters? Certainly nature, 
who is always thought truthful, had set no mark 
of kinship upon them; indeed, she had never 
made two more unlike. With the baby it was 
different. If Annis saw a likeness to familiar eyes 
in the blue ones just then so heavy that they were 
closing in sleep, she had met them in the glass. 

But no one thought just then of the baby, who, 
wisely, feeling herself overcome by the heat, had 
crooned herself to sleep in Annis’s arms—a touch 
f life that kept the girl, in all her bewilderment, 

~s,.ue to herself. For, hampered by that sweet, dead 
weight, Annis could not follow her impulse, which 
was ito walk haughtily out of the church-yard. 
If she could not find Silas, she could Dallas Arm- 
stron, and with him she would feel herself safe. 
What the child would have done, it is hard to 
viess: whether she would have pursued her so- 
alled sister with her unlikely tale, or given up the 


/ whole as hopeless. But, fettered by two baby arms, 


Annis could not move. All around her was the 
most profound silence. Not a locust with its rasp- 
ing voice predicting hot weather ; not a bird-note 
om the stillness; not the rustle of a leaf in the 
breeze—only the baby’s soft breathing gave asound 
of life that hardly broke the perfect Sabbath rest 
that shut them in together. 

Suddenly: “Take me to your mother,” Annis 
demanded, rather than asked, standing up. 

She would face anything, even this woman who 
had sold her, rather than sit there in this perfect 
calm. If she had been older she might have felt 
differently ; but inaction is as fetters to the young. 


But I couldn’t to-day, not only be- 


——— 


who rested under the tombstone, since a heavier 
weight was crushing out her young life as she sat 
on top of it. What was any mystery that lay be 
neath the grave, when a greater secret was to be 
unfolded to her in the world above? 

“Come this way,” said the inexorable child, 
hastily straightening the never-forgotten hat, with 
its well-crushed roses for ornaments. “ Mother ’Il 
be fain to set eyes on you, though I may as well 
tell you she may be queer. For mother always 
cries when most folks laugh: which makes no dif- 
ference when you’re used to it.” 

Where all this while was Dallas Armstrong? 
Is love really such a weak, vain thing, that he 
never guessed Annis needed him? Did no hint 
come to him where her feet were straying? Were 
his ears so deaf, he caught no echo of what her 
young, audacious lips might promise? Did he 
never hear the weary cry her heart made for him, 
as she walked across the narrow road to a fate he 
of all men would have dreaded for her? 

The mere sight of him, the silent offer of his 
arm, would have turned her; and Dallas was idly 
smoking his third cigar since morning service, as 
he paced lazily and somewhat moodily up and 
down the gravel path under his own cedars, never 
knowing that the one he cared most for was in 
bitter stress not a hundred yards from him. 

The road had brought her to a low cottage, the 
old Dutch roof of which hung like heavy beetle 
brows oyer a discontented, stony face. In honor 
of the day no menial work was being carried on. 
Just as the last of the six working days had left 
it, so the house showed itself on Sunday—a thrift- 
less rest, heartsore and hopeless. No wonder 
Annis, in her dove-like whiteness, paused before 
she brought herself to enter that old crow’s-nest: 
involuntarily hesitated, until she caught the frown 
of pain on the prematurely old young face. 

“Please, ma’am,” the child said, the look of dis- 
tress settling on her face, “it’s not half as bad as 
it looks. The house is that old, soap and water 
makes no show whatever. I scrubbed and scrubbed 
all day yesterday. I’m sure it won’t come off.” 

And then, as Annis, ignorant of manual labor 
and moved with pity for the small worker at this 
thankless task, went forward, still with her burden 
of the sleeping baby in her strong young arms, the 
girl pushed wider the half-open door, calling in 
her high, shrill voice: 

“Mother, here’s Nan come to see you.” 

Thus ushered, Annis’ walked boldly into the 
low-ceiled room, which, though by no means 
small, was stifling, not only with heat, but with 
the fumes of dinner cooking in the lean-to kit- 
chen, into ‘which a door stood open. Fumes of 
which Annis was until then ignorant ; but as there 
are certain fragrances that make one sick and faint 
in their sweet subtilty, recalling some long-for- 





Dead stories had lost their interest. No matter! 


gotten scene, so Annis could never afterward by 
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chance come upon this anything but savory odor, 
without heart-sickness as well as faintness. 

But the atmosphere did not seem oppressive to 
the woman who sat in a great chair, a not too 
clean handkerchief thrown over her face to keep 
off the flies, which are particularly pertinacious on 
Sunday, their usual haunts being closed against 
them. Midway between the heated outer kitchen 
and the broad streak of sunshine which crept in 


‘upon her privacy through the half-open window, 


she sat very still, sleeping or resting. She had not 
stirred at the rustling of Annis’s skirts, nor the 
heavier footstep of the girl who called herself her 
sister, and whose dress was far too limp to give a 
sound. It was the sharp voice of the child that 
moved her, repeating : 

“Mother, here’s Nan.” 

The handkerchief was pulled off the pale face 
with a jerk; the weary figure at once took an up- 
right position, the hollow blue eyes wandering in 
a helpless way, first to Annis, then to the child 
looking curiously on. 

“Nan?” she repeated, in a half-dazed fashion, 
“Nan?” 

“Yes, Nan. Didn’t you say you’d die if she 
didn’t come? And so, as luck would have it, I 
found her in the churchyard ; our Nan, no matter 
what fine name they’ve given her,” the child 
added, aggressively. 

“Miss Annis, Miss Annis Barron,” the woman 
corrected her, with a touch of obsequiousness from 
which Annis shrank far more than from the 
child’s officious boldness. She had time to col- 
lect herself. “I feel proud of your visit, miss. 
It’s a kindness to a poor, sick woman.” 

Annis looked distressed and perplexed. What 
was she to think? Here was a child pleading as 
for life or death that she would come to see her 
mother, her own dying mother, who was “fain to 
set eyes on her;” and this cringing woman who 
would make much of her visit. 

“ Are you ill 2” she asked, suddenly, trying to be 
sympathetic, and not knowing how to keep the 
terror out of her voice, as she stood by one who 
was said to be her mother. 

“Aye, that I am—just hovering between life 
and death. And when I’m gone, who is to look 
after the children is more than I can tell. There’s 
not a penny in the house but what the children 
earn carrying dinners to the mill, and that’s poor 
dependence when there’ll be no one to urge them 
up to time and consequences.” 

There seemed to be nothing to be said to this. 


If it had been a case of ordinary charity, Annis | 


would have had her answer apt enough; but to 
offer alms to her mother—if she were her mother! 
“The little girl tells me—you—wish to see 
me—” 
It was all she could bring herself to say ; but 
her color changed so, flickering from red to white, 





over the few simple words, and her heart beat so 
fast in the pause, that she was glad enough to sink 
down in the chair the girl put forward, first wip- 
ing the unpainted wooden seat. 

But when the girl would have taken the sleep- 
ing baby from her, Annis’s arms unconsciously 
tightened upon it. It was something to hold by 
when the whole world was reeling with her. 

Through the reeling, through the dizzy unre- 
ality of everything that she had known, she was 
aware of the woman looking at her, shaking her 
head over her. 

“Maybe I’m wrong. Your father always said I 
were wrong in letting you slip, and maybe wronger 
still in wanting to see you. Yet how a mother 
can be wrong in wanting to see her child, and she 
her first-born, is past me,” she added, flapping | 
dolefully the not too clean handkerchief to keep 
off the persistent flies. 

“But how is it you claim me?’ Annis asked, 
with a shiver by no means appreciable to the 
woman before her. “ Even our names are not the 
same. Mine is Barron, and the—the little girl 
tells me hers is Barnes. That of itself”—gather- 
ing courage—“ would prove we are of a different 
family.” 

“Eh! that’s by right ours too, only folks didn’t 
like so many letters, and changed it of their own 
will. It did not matter; even the big folks over 
there at Barron Hope knew we were kin. And 
when they saw you pretty and brisk, and all of 
their blood too, no wonder they fancied you, so 
white and tidy-like, just the very moral of a lady. 
They were above a bit lonely in the big house 
with no chick or child; and you of their own 
blood and pretty as a picture; so they just made 
up their minds to buy you.” 

There was a pause; the audience was enlarged 
by one shock-headed tot in a check apron, com- 
placently nursing a rag baby on the step into the 
outer kitchen, and staring at the stranger. 

“Tt was hard that winter,” the mother went on. 
“The father was off on a whaling voyage, and on 
such we never know what to expect. I’d been off 
awhile with my own people; but with four steps 
of babies—fine, hearty eaters, too—a body soon 
wears out their welcome. So when Lee here was 
born, and I was coming back to the old town here 
and stopped at Barron Hope, it was a deal they 
offered; for you see they wanted me to give you 
up forever. You were to be their child, and I, 
your own mother, was to be bought off; so they 
did nothing mean—that I will say honestly. I 
should have more than enough to keep us com- 
fortable: only I must give you to them, body and 
soul. I wasn’t to be your mother any more—that 
was the bargain. It seemed fair enough when I 
had to weigh the other four lives to one; and so I 
took it—took their money, J mean, and gave you 
up proudly to be made a rich lady of. But your 
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father never liked it. And when he came home 
he fretted not a little at my—well, he would call 
it selling you. But having done it, he’d never 
hear of my trying to get you back. I used to tell 
him, if he said the word, it would be easy, seeing 
we'd long spent the money. But he’d never listen. 
For myself, I was glad; for I wanted you to be 
brought up a lady, rich and prosperous.” 

Annis sat listening, wondering if she were 
awake or dreaming. Yet the words of the 
woman who called herself her mother sounded 
sensible enough, and Annis did not interrupt 
her. 

“Well, while we argued the point for bringing 
you home, if the father said the word—though I 
was strong for letting you stay and getting the 
best of it, and the father making it a point of 
what he called honor—well, in the midst, the 
father took acute rheumatism, and wasn’t worth 
his salt. Then all of a sudden it touched his 
heart, and his life went out like a candle. Even 
then, I said, I’ll not worry the child till I can’t 
help it. Every year she lives at Barron Hope, it 
is a gain, and the longer she lives there, the more 
she can do for the children. But it was a hard 
battle—I not strong enough to make the little we 
have do much, and the children left to fend for 
themselves. Maybe I grew fretful. At least, I 


talked a lot, I fancy, when I’d no one but the 
children left to talk to, and it seemed safe enough 


to talk to children. But here’s Lee’s that sharp 
to put two and two together ; she had the whole 
story out of me, and made up her mind to find 
you and tell you everything. Well, after all, it 
may be for the best. Maybe those who call them- 
selves your aunt and uncle—although, in fact, 
they’re your far-off cousins—may be willing to do 
tmore for us. Maybe to keep you, they'll give 
more money; and now that you’ve seen I’m 
dying— ” 

“Dying!” Annis said, not for a moment believ- 
ing death compatible with a certain strength that 
permits one to sit up and look very much as other 
people. 

“Yes, dying. Maybe you don’t believe it, but 
Iam. It wouldn’t matter, only for the children— 
but what’s to become of them? For myself, I’d 
not wish to ask anything: but for the children, 
they’ve done you no wrong. And you’re rich and 
happy. If they’d only the scraps you could spare 
them—” 

There was a little pause: a pause which for the 
life of her Annis could not break. What was she 
to do, if all this woman said was true? 

“For myself, I want nothing,” said the poor 
woman again. “I wanted you to be made a fine 
lady. And so you have been, my dear, and these 
eyes of mine are glad to see you in your gay lace 
and ribbons, and all your finery.” 

She spoke softly, letting her fingers fall on the 





ribbons, and toy with them, as the wind, coming 
in at the open door, fluttered them across the 
sleeping baby upon Annis’s arm. The sight of 
the small face upturned there reassured the 
mother. 

“You'll think of the children, and not let them 
starve—you, their own sister? You'll not let them 
come to harm, say and do what others will.” 

She had thrown aside the old handkerchief, 
The flies might do their will. She was too much 
in earnest to mind them. 

Her earnestness swayed Annis ; she said, slowly 
and solemnly: “They shall never lack my help, 
so help me God.” 

Afterward, she did not know why she had 
taken so solemn an oath ; but at the time, it came 
naturally, and without an effort. 

“Do you mean what you say ?” the poor mother 
asked with anxiety. 

“Certainly,” Annis said, with a motion of affir- 
mation. 

“Then I hold you to your bargain,” the woman 
said, almost fiercely. 

Just then the girl, who had left them to look 
after the dinner, stood in the doorway. 

“ Here’s the carriage, miss—” with a glance at 
her mother; “but how it found you here I can’t 
tell.” 

Annis rose immediately, so strong was the habit 
when old Silas waited. For a moment she stood 
irresolute: but in the end made no effort to kiss 
the woman who called herself her mother, and 
who acknowledged she had sold her. 

“T must go,” she said, hurriedly; “I must not 
keep the horses standing.” 

The mother looked up at her wistfully. 

“Yes, yes! you must go! I’d never have you 
anger them. It’s very good you’ve been to come; 
and you’ve come of your own accord, that I will 
always say. No one ever sent or asked to see 
you.” 

But the child would not let her off so easily. 
She followed her to the door, looking smaller and 
quainter than ever, as she stood in the beetle- 
browed doorway, with the baby she had taken from 
Annis in her arms. 

“You'll come again? You'll not disappoint 
mother ?” 

And the baby, wide awake and expectant, blew 
kisses to her, laughing as she did so. 

“Yes, I will come,” Annis said. 

She hurried away. The hope of being once more 
in her uncle’s carriage and under Silas’s protection 
proved too much for her. With a few happy, 
rapid steps, she found herself in safety. 

The horses moved off briskly. Silas had no 
excuse to give for his negligence, no explanation 
to make for his tardy arrival nor for seeking his 
young mistress in so unlikely a spot. But at the 
very end of the village, where the houses grew 
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few and the trees and fields more plentiful, he 
stopped—stopped quite suddenly. 

Annis was surprised, and put her head out of 
the window for the reason. There seemed to be 
none. There was nothing in the way to explain 
why he did not drive on. 

Then suddenly Annis saw Dallas Armstrong 
coming rapidly toward her. 

“You here, Annis!” he cried, in a pleasant, 
somewhat jubilant voice, “and I, stupid man that 
J am, have only just this moment seen Silas and 
the carriage. Where have you been—at Church ? 


” But how is it you are so late?” 


To Annis’s relief, Silas here muttered something 
not very definite about a broken trace; to which 
Dallas, standing with his blond head uncovered 
under the breezy roadside maples, and his frank 
face as sunny as the light that came flickering 
down upon it through the boughs, did not pay 
much attention, but put his hand on the carriage- 
door. 

“ And a good thing, too, for me,” he said ; “that 
is, if you will give me a seat in the carriage, and 
take me with you to Barron Hope for luncheon.” 

For a moment Annis did not seem to hear; then 
she pulled herself up in a sort of helpless fashion, 
saying, in a strange, constrained voice: 

“T did not know you would find me.” 

“Surely, Annis, you cannot think for a moment 
Iknew of your being here. And we must have 
been in Church together all the while. What 
brought you, and why in the world did you not let 
me knovy you were coming, or, at least, had come?” 

Far from following his remarks, Annis was 
wondering many things—wondering whether Dal- 
las had seen her go into the queer old cottage ; 
wondering if he suspected what brought her there; 
wondering if he knew who she really was, or if 
he also was under a delusion and thought her the 
fine lady he saw almost daily at Barron Hope. If 
he suspected anything else, would he seek her— 
would he thus be going back to Barron Hope to 
luncheon with her ? 

Dallas had so much to say, was so much afraid 
that Annis was offended by his not seeing her in 
Church, not feeling her presence, that a good half 
of the road was driven over while he made his 
explanations. Then he began to observe her 
silence ; and as he observed, he grew a trifle—well, 
not exactly suspicious, but curious, She was so 
wnaccountably uninterested, so grave when he ex- 
pected her to be gay. Suddenly he asked, bend- 
ing forward to look into her averted face: 

“By the way, Annis, where were you all the 
time Silas was mending the traces ?” 

“T loitered in the graveyard when Church was 
over,” came slowly, most reluctantly. “I had no 
idea there were so many old tombs there.” 

“Had you not? Why, did you not know our 


Queen Anne—good queen and a very naughty 
daughter. Our Church is much older than yours, 
only we do not brag so much; and there is a stone, 
quaint and I fancy hardly to be deciphered, of one 
of your own family.” 

“Yes,” Annis said, a little over eagerly. “It 
was it that interested me, so that I did not miss 
Silas. Such an old tomb, I could not make it all 
out. I must tell Uncle Hugh about it; he must 
know its history.” 

“Take care,” Dallas said, laughing; “you do 
not know what you will bring down on your 
uncle’s head. You know he hates what is vul- 
garly called common people; and I warn you, 
there is a family of the commonest of clay who 
say that tomb holds a common ancestor. It is 
absurd, since they do not bear the same name, but 
the far more plebeian one of Barnes; yet they 
actually believe they come of the same stock with 
yourself.” 

For a moment Annis made no answer. 
she said, very coldly : 

“What does it matter? I suppose every family 
has some such relations, at least in this country.” 

Dallas laughed. 

“Don’t broach such a faith to your uncle, who 
thinks the Barrons made of unmixed clay. But, 
after all, you have not accounted for yourself. 
Now I shall make a confession, hard as it will be 
for you to believe it. Even though I went through 
the prayers and the sermon, which you can testify 
was long and prosy, without an inkling of the 
presence of my good angel—though I walked 
dewn the aisle unwitting—(shame upon you to 
permit me to !)—yet something, I cannot tell what, 
urged me to retrace my steps. I confess I did so 
unwillingly, and was a Hervey among the tombs 
for a full half-hour. Our tangled bit of God’s 
Acre is not so large; surely you had left off the 
contemplation of the graves some time ago, or we 
would have met in the churchyard rather than at 
the carriage-door.” 

“Yes,” Annis said, a little wearily. “I was 
trying to make out an epitaph, and a girl came— 
such an odd one. She told me her mother was 
ill, and asked me to go and see her.” 

“Pray tell me of her. You know our village is 
small, and we pray personally for our sick every 
Sunday. Did you not notice the prayer? Tell 
me who asked for an angel’s visit; for you may 
depend upon my knowing all about her.” 

Annis turned her head and looked out of the 
carriage window. Looked on the fields sealed 
with the blessed Sabbath of rest, and away over 
their yellow slopes of ripening grain, to where, in 
rocky, cedar-crested precipices, the upland broke 
down, far below, to the North River, winding its 
pale, sparkling length along, as if the deep blue 
summer skies had drawn its color to themselves. 


Then 





Church is colonial?—partly a gift from good 


It was all so familiar, and yet there was a strange 
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change, a strange dimness over everything, as 
Annis turned away from it all to answer. 

“Tt was a sick woman,” she said, almost fret- 
fully. And her daughter—such an odd girl— 
thought—the girl wanted me to see her.” 

“And her name, Annis? You know I know 
them all. What did she say the name was?” 
Dallas asked, with strange curiosity, seeing it was 
so slight a matter. 

“The name? Ithink—. It was Barnes,” Annis 
said, wearily. 

“ Are you sure? and did they say nothing about 
their kinship? They are daft upon the subject, 
I have heard, saying all kinds of foolish things. 
Annis, you don’t mean to say they have been 
speaking about it to you? It was impertinent, to 
say the least, and your uncle will be angry, as he 
has a right to be.” 

“No, no,” Annis said with haste. “How you 
run away with the matter! No one has been 
unkind, much less impertinent. Iam glad I went.” 
And then she added, impulsively: “ You do not 
know, Dallas, how hard it is for those who are 
brought up without any knowledge of misery, 
much less of sorrow, to face either—to feel we 
have so little to say to help or comfort. Here 
was I, brought face to face with sorrow and dread 
of an unknown future, and I had no more to say 
by way of comfort than a child. I felt ashamed, 
but that did not help me. I had not a word, only 


a kind of promise, which meant little.” 

There were tears in the eyes which turned to 
him as she told her tale ef failure. Dallas longed 
to kiss them away, but he took the wiser part, 


and said soothingly: “I do not doubt that what- 
ever you said brought its comfort. Dear heart! 
you do nothing half-way, and no doubt made the 
poor woman .somewhat wild promises, even to the 
half of your kingdom.” 

He was looking down on her, laughing, know- 
ing her impetuosity. 

“Have you given away all the Barron Hope 
broth and wine? Better engage me as your 
almoner, Annis ; Barron Hope’s mantle of charity 
can hardly be expected to stretch out to cover so 
many miles as that.” 

Her face, with her great, serious eyes well 
opened, perplexed him for a moment.—“ Dallas!” 
she cried, an odd beseeching in her voice. 

But just then Silas drew up his grays with 
some suddenness before the terrace steps of Bar- 
ron Hope. 

Upon the other side of the terrace, the windows 
opened upon a bowery lawn, with a view of the 
river and the Palisades beyond; and within the 
library, as the young girl pushed wider the heavy 
mahogany door, Mrs. Barron’s plaintive monotone 
was heard: 

“Tf nothing can have happened, as you declare, 
my dear, what keeps the child so long ?” 





“How can I tell?” rejoined the old gentleman, 
pausing in his impatient stride about the room, 
“If you are going to fret about it, I’ll just have 
my horse saddled and ride after her. Bless my 
life! Dandy might have cast ashoe, or Sily 
found the roads worse than he expected, or—” 

“Or Annis might have found—” put in his wife, 
restlessly twirling over, with one soft, jeweled 
hand, the leaves of the book in her lap, as she 
leaned back in her arm-chair at the window, with 
her back turned toward the door. 

“Annis! Bless my life!” Mr. Barron broke out 
again, so decidedly that one might suspect him of 
having some anxiety of his own to talk down: 
“Cannot the child be half an hour behind time 
without being carried—” 

He stopped short; for Annis had come up be 
hind him and her hand was on his arm. 

“No one wants to carry me off,” she began. 

But Mr. Barron had drawn her forward tr- 
umphantly. 

“There! see, my dear!” he cried to his 
wife ; “just see what becomes of all your worri- 
ment !” 

Mrs. Barron’s eyes were quicker and keener than 
his. She glanced up into the girl’s face, and the 
book fell from her knee unnoticed. 

“So you have come, sweetheart. I thought 
Silas had broken your neck, or you had run away 
from the old man; but since you’ve come home— 
eh Dallas! is it you? Well, maybe this explains 
the matter. Never mind, child, run and take off 
your hat and let them know you're at home for 
luncheon. I'll forgive you, since you came home 
under proper protection. Only take care, you'll 
have no more chances for escapades, even if Church 
is the end and means.” 

Poor Annis; she did not run, but rather crept, 
to her room. 

It is difficult for the young to realize a sudden 
change in thought or circumstances whilst life 
goes on in the same smooth grooves. After any 
personal shock, the deluge. To mount up the 
great broad staircase, through the hall where the 
India cabinets had stood ever since she could re- 
member; to stop for breath at the great window 
that took up the whole breadth of the hall—it was 
what she did twenty times a day. The odd thing 
was that everything was the same, the cabinets in 
place, the glimpse of wood and water that made 
up the lovely landscape—all just as she could see 
them with her eyes shut: and yet she, Annis Bar- 
ron, had undergone a complete transformation. 
Indeed, she was not Annis Barron at all, but plain 
Nan Barnes, with a right only to the most shabby 
surroundings—in fact, with scarcely a right to 
those, since she had been sold—sold, too, by her 
own mother. 

“She would have let me go cheap,” she thought, 
unreasonably bitter, “if it were not for the other 
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a 


children. But for them I was worth making a 


bargain of.” 
She longed for just a moment of quiet, a moment 
to take breath, not thought—that she dared not 


take for fear of being overwhelmed. But some 


one spoke to her just then—only Pauline, her 
gunt’s maid, who came forward with offers of help 
to hasten her toilet. 

“ Madame has been so—so restless-——asking what 

could possibly keep mademoiselle. If I might 
venture to place my little word, it was not for 
stones in the road, the delay; and when one saw 
who was in the carriage, one might believe the 
horses did not speed the less for the added load,” 
Pauline said, with a smile that hinted she knew 
much of the workings of a young girl’s heart, 
though her eyes were riveted on the small bonnet 
of which she had just relieved Annis’s head, and 
which, poised on one hand, she was deftly putting 
into shape with the other, tenderly touching the 
flowers as if she loved them for their artificial- 
ness, 
In vain Annis turned over in her mind some 
pretext to get rid of the good-tempered, smiling, 
shallow girl, wearied with the tedium of the well- 
arranged house, and sniffing in the air a possible 
love-tale—a love-tale with delightful complica- 
tions. 

“Would mademoiselle change her dress? It 
would be but the work of a moment; and this 
that mademoiselle wears, though charming, is 
tant soit peu—eh bien, tumbled, and voila—a stain, 
something greenish, as if one sat on the grass,” 
said the girl, stooping to examine it. “And some 
one else has driven up to luncheon; one likes 
always to look well—and the pale pink muslin—” 

Annis began with quick, nervous fingers to un- 
fasten her dress. All the time she stood there, 
being helped like a baby, a feeling of unfitness 
came over her. The stifling kitchen; the girl who 
called her sister, overworked and burdened with 
the baby ; the invalid mother; the ill odors of the 
dinner—all seemed much more real than her own 
pretty room, crammed with all the dainty articles 
that taste and fictitious needs deemed necessary ; 
and in the midst Pauline, helpful and chattering, 
good-naturedly doing her best to make her look 
her prettiest. If it had not been for the frivolous 
French maid, no doubt Annis would have gone to 
luncheon in her rumpled dress, the dust powdering 
her hair, and even hinting itself in streaks on her 
cheek, made by ill-suppressed tears. But, thanks 
to Pauline, a fresher, daintier figure, in crisp mus- 
lin and soft lace, it would be difficult to find... The 
very effort, though gone through mechanically 
and without a thought, was @ help to poor Annis: 
and when she ran down-stairs, fearing she was 
late, it was a very different Annis from the one 
Who had toiled up the same stairs half an hour 


" before, with a confusing doubt if she were really 


Annis or a Cinderella, all whose pretty finery was 
turning into rags. 

Yes, she was late; for she heard her uncle’s 
voice in the dining-room ; and there was another, 
which she recognized at once as she paused with 
her hand on the lock of the door. 

Yes, nobody but Harry Morley, who, ever 
since he had owned his own pony, and so in a cer- 
tain sense had been his own master, had shown a 
special fancy for the Sunday luncheon hour at 
Barron Hope. Annis listened, with a quick sense 
of respite. She had been dreading, highly strung 
as she was just then, a ééle-d-téte with Dallas while 
Uncle Barron would be nodding in his chair for 
an hour before dinner, and Mrs. Barron, without 
subterfuge, would sleep calmly—by her doctor’s 
prescription. Bracing herself up, as it were, 
Annis knew she could trust herself to badinage 
and careless chatter, while at the touch of senti- 
ment she must have broken down. Therefore the 
sight of Harry, gay and jubilant, was as ice-water 
to the thirsty or fresh air to the faint. 


“ The musk-rose and the moss-rose, 
Royal-red and maiden-blush rose,” 


quoted he just then, as Annis for a moment stood 
in the doorway, her pretty pink dress and blushing 
cheeks at once recalling a vision of the queen of 
all flowers. © 

Harry’s seat was facing the door, and, naturally, 
his quick dark eyes had first caught sight of her— 
a fact resented by Dallas, who, for the moment at 
least, regretted he was not afflicted with the de- 
formity of eyes in the back of his head. If he 
had been so disfigured, it would have been he, in- 
stead of Harry, who led Annis to her place. 

And surely never blush-rose was more delight- 
fully pink than Annis as she took the proffered 
chair. Her uncle saw its prettiness, and patted 
her hand in approval. Mrs. Barron saw it, and 
wondered to which of the two men it was owing. 
Dallas saw it with resentment ; she had not blushed 
so during their long drive. Could it be the touch 
of Morley’s hand that brought the lovely tint? 
As for Harry, it was charming; no artist’s palette 
had ever hinted such a shade. Why it came he 
did not ask or even care to know; it was pretty 
and becoming, and he was only sorry it died out 
so soon: all the more sorry because afterward Annis 
looked the paler and more wan. Even unobser- 
vant Mr. Barron saw that. 

“Such long drives are sure to tell on one, espe- 
cially in the middle of a hot summer day,” as- 
serted Mrs. Barron, who believed in showing a 
reason for everything. “It is to be hoped, Annis, 
you had a good sermon to repay you for all your 
trouble. But from my recollection of good Mr. 
Penny, preaching is the one thing he cannot do. 
It is strange how people always choose a profession 





they cannot fill ; but they are sure to do so.” 
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“By your theory, Dallas is the last man to argue 
a case, and it is impossible for me to run a road 
straight. No doubt you are right: but then you 
see we have to do something, and we naturally 
take what is most feasible. I could not sit still in 
a comfortable office waiting for clients—” 

“That is the way with young men nowadays,” 
interrupted Mr. Barron, who was always a little 
sore that Dallas was still almost briefless—an irri- 
tation kept up by his wife, who was apt to be 
hard on their favorite, and to take sides with her 
far-away kinsman’s, Harry Morley’s, greater push 
and success. “To sit still and wait is beyond your 
strength. Why, no one expected a young man to 
jump into business when I began life. He had to 
sit patient, and many a time poor, until his elders 
dropped out of his way or out of life. Now, strip- 
lings badger old folk, and every young man is a 
ruddy David, who has not only slain his lion and 
his bear, but also carries round the head of a Go- 
liath of Gath to show as a trophy.” 

“Rather a ghastly sight,” Morley said, with a 
shrug. “ Well, I, for one, don’t believe in slaying— 
it is an ugly business. There is always a groove 
to slip into if one uses eyes and patience.” 

Dallas was silent, watching Annis furtively as 
she toyed with her coffee. 

“Annis has not told you,” he said, abruptly, 
“what kept her so long in the village. It was 
not so much the breaking of one of the traces— 
though Silas was slow enough in having it mended 
—but on her part an errand of mercy.” 

If Dallas had caught sight of the pale, pleading 
face, he would have faltered, and perhaps have 
adroitly changed the burden of his speech. But 
he was not looking at Annis, and only intent 
upon turning the conversation from the groove 
Morley had pleased it torunin. Annis’s pretty 
charity was not to be ignored; her visit to the 
sick woman not to be overlooked. 

“An errand of mercy,” repeated Mr. Barron, 
always good natured. “Some one ill ?” 

“Nothing contagious, I hope,” said Mrs. Bar- 
ron, in alarm, diseases just then being her hobby, 
her light reading being on germs and microbes, 
“ My dear Annis, you cannot be too careful.” 

“Tt was nothing contagious,” replied Annis, 
with an effort at self-control. She was not old 
enough to discuss her mother and her ailings with 
composure. “It was only a girl—whose mother 
is in consumption—” 

“Why, that of all diseases is held to be the 
most contagious! It is not a germ, but an ani- 
malcule—something that can move at its own 
volition. A germ one could close one’s mouth to, 
but an animalcule—indeed, I was sure, Mr. Bar- 
ron, when the child went so far to church there 
would something come of it.” 

“Of course something came of it,” said old Mr. 
Barron, demurely—“eh, Dallas? It was a long 





drive home, and when I was young, long drives 
generally had an ending. Not that I ever took 
one when I was young ; only old people, or women, 
or folks going in mourning coaches to funerals, 
ever rode in close carriages. But things have 
changed, and mere boys nowadays need cushions 
and padding.” 

“Men had more backbone then than nowa- 
days,” said Morley, with a cheerful desire to keep 
up the change in the conversation. His eyes were 
quicker than Dallas’s, and he had noticed the 
sudden ebb and flow of the red blood in Annis’s 
face. Not the mere mention among friends of a 
simple visit to a sick woman could have brought 
out all that flame and flicker. There was some- 
thing more: something not to be gotten at overa 
lunch table, yet, none the less, something get-at- 
able. 

“T must beg you, Annis, not to continue your 
visits,” said Mrs. Barron, not to be turned off from 
her present hobby by any suggestions. “ Any- 
thing the poor creature needs, she can have—soup, 
wine, cod-liver oil. But the scientific men have 
made the greatest discoveries. A rabbit can be 
inoculated with consumption with the utmost 
ease; and if a rabbit, why not a human being?” 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Barron, in great disgust— 
“it is a pity scientific men cannot hold their 
tongues. They chatter over every so-called dis- 
covery, as a flock of crows over a bit of string. 
When I was young, consumption was a respectable 
disease, not at all like fits, but the best people were 
subject to it. People stopped at home and nursed 
their sick, and did not smoke them out like ver- 
min, with disinfectants. Give me the old ways 
and the old diseases: and if the doctors can prove 
that more people died in the old time than now, 
why, smoke me out of life with the rest.” 

“But you forget, my dear, that the world.is 
bigger—” 

“But not an inch wiser, here’s where I lay 
down the gauge. There’s more talk, more chatter 
about the germs, and less knowledge of what they 
lead to. You might get the gout from high liv- 
ing, but no one ever ran down on such fare ; and, 
as for nerves, well, they belonged to fine ladies, 
Red lavender and smelling-salts were the remedy. 


‘Now you put grown folks to bed for months, and 


treat them as babies—babies indeed! Imagine 
our grandfathers put to bed on slops and elec- 
tricity !” 

The old man was wound up to the last turn, and, 
having finished his luncheon, was ready 
nod away over his Sunday paper until dinner 
time: while Mrs. Barron did the same over the 
last scientific monthly. 

With Annis the question of time, that summer 
afternoon, was not so simple of solution. There 
was safety for her—from herself, from thought, 
from Dallas—in the number three; but how t 
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keep the juste miliew between the two, and each on 
different tacks ? 

Did you ever see two vessels tacking different 
ways, one down the stream, the other haply up— 
both seeming to make equal progress, while all the 
time a tiny craft between them, rocked on every 
wave, makes no headway? Annis, standing at the 
window, shading her eyes with her hand from the 
level sun that blazed across the river and slanted 
its long red lances through the elms upon the 
lawn, watched the two white-winged schooners 
skimming on their zig-zag course, and the small 
boat lying like a drift-log between them—veering, 
purposeless. 

What was she like but that? 

Annis dropped her hand and turned sharply 
from the window. Why should she be drifting? 
and where? Should the whole course of life be 
changed for her, because 2 woman—a mother, per- 
haps, who had chosen not to be a mother—called 
her child? It was natural that she should be 
dizzy at first, swayed to and fro; but to-morrow, 
when she had had time to think, to ask— 

She dared not think now. 

“Let us goon the terrace,” she proposed, has- 
tily. “It iscooler there, and you can both smoke 
in peace.” 

All which was true enough; and also that the 
great house, which interposed its broad shoulder 
to shut out the glare of the setting sun upon the 
water, shut out also the sight of the helpless little 
boat which Annis had wearied of watching. 

The long evening shadows crept refreshingly 
across the velvet turf; the drooping elms and 
breezy maples opened vistas down the woodland 
glade; and the cool plashing of the fountain 
drowned the great river’s voice, with its handful 
of gay little water dancing to its own sweet meas- 
ure. 

“T wonder if water did not from the first sug- 
gest music?” proposed Morley from his step of the 
terrace at Annis’s feet. “I do not think the wind 
has the perfect gamut that water has. From 
Niagara to the brook, the swell of the surf to low 
beating of the tide, the turn of the water-wheel 
to the plash of the fountain, even the soft swish 
of the water after the steamboat has passed by—it 
is all melody and rhythm.” 

Dallas laughed. 

“Morley is growing sentimental. Is it the 


dawning moonlight or the fountain that has over-| 


come him ?” 

“‘The poetry of the earth is never dead,” said 
Annis, lightly. “Why shouldn’t we hear it? Every 
one of us has some thoughts or feelings which 
are not plain matter-of-fact, yet to hint of them 
makes us ashamed. You would think Harry very 
sensible if he gave a dissertation on steam; but to 
speak of another water-power that often moves us 
all is sentimental.” 





“Never mind,” said Harry, good-humoredly. 
“Since you take my part I do not mind Dallas’s 
sarcasm. I do not see why I may not discover the 
source of music from a fountain as well as Watt may 
have discovered the secret of steam from a teakettle. 
But I am more interested in your discoveries than 
in mine. Tell me something of the invalid you 
visited, and who has filled Mrs. Barron with fears 
and dread.” 

He was leaning on his elbow on the step below 
her, laughing up at her. Did he miss, in the 
gathering dusk, the sudden shadow that fell across 
her face ? 

“T have nothing to tell you,” she answered, has- 
tily, with coldness in her voice. “A sick woman 
—uninteresting and perhaps vulgar—who let me 
wait in her house until Silas brought the car- 
riage—” 

“TI thought you said she sent for you,” said Dal- 
las, only exact to show that the whole thing was 
by no means new to him. 

“Did 1? What good I could do it is hard to 
tell. I do not think she cares for soup and wine, 
as Uncle Barron seems to believe.” 

“Perhaps, like Mrs. Barron, she believes in 
germs,” suggested Morley, carelessly, with a little 
derision in his voice. “If she had any spite to 
the family, she might wish to give a taint to the 
old blood, that holds itself of clearer strain than 
the common kind. Think of your breathing a 
germ—a microbe, is it not?—into the old Bar- 
ron blood !” 

“Think of any nonsense you may,” Dallas said, 
irritably ; “there are some too pure to be harmed 
by vile germs or—” 

“Tyue enough,” was the good-humored rejoinder. 
“You see, Annis, we are not afraid of catching any 
evil from you. It would turn to good in some 
way.” 

“Even small-pox!” Annis declared, far more 
naturally and lightly than anything she had said 
that day. 

“Yes, even that. I do not think you would 
permit it to be loathsome and disfiguring.” 

“ As if I had control over it!” 

“The thought that it came from you would be 
& mitigation,” said Harry, in so low a voice that 
it failed to reach Dallas’s ear, though he was con- 
scious of rather a strained attention. 

“ What an arch flatterer you are, Morley,” he 
said: adding, with a mocking effort to make light 
of his irritation, “Luckily, Annis is far too wise 
to be led away by you into upsetting the natural 
order of things. There are certain natural laws 
that you may discuss until doomsday, but will 
never make subservient to your arguments.” 

“ Apropos of blood?” said Morley, slyly. “I 
can recall none but that well-known one, ‘ Blood 
is thicker than water,’ eh, Cousin Annis?” 

“Morley agrees with the Frenchman, that to 
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select well among old things is equal to inventing 
new ones.” Dallas’s voice had a sharp edge to it; 
this cousinship so near and yet so far was apt to 
bring it. “ Your water-music yonder may hint 
another, namely, that ‘the fountain is not foreign 
to the stream: which brings us to another well- 
known but much coarser one, on the manufacture 
of a silk purse, which, if Annis has never heard, 
she may just as well be in ignorance of.” 

Annis did not declare her ignorance nor her 
knowledge, though the hot, furious blush, if not 
hidden in the gathering dusk, might have told on 
her. 

Morley saw the blush, also the pretty arch of 
the neck. Perhaps he detected a tear that fell, 
and then was hastily, almost angrily, brushed away. 

“Arch flatterer or not,” Morley said, rising to 
his feet, “I can’t compliment that young lady- 
moon with the hope that she may shine long 
enough to light us home. We had better be go- 
ing. I, at least, have to be back to dinner; and, 
if my memory is not at fault, you are a promised 
guest with us.” 

Dallas rose reluctantly. Harry was right; he 
was enyaged to dine, and it would have been folly 
to refuse his host as a companion for the long ride 
he had to take, and go alone for the small privi- 
lege of saying a word or two to Annis—words that, 
after all, must be of the kind he could have pro- 
claimed on the housetop. 

To go within-doors with her guests while they 
made their adieux to Mr. and Mrs, Barron, to sit 
through the slow courses of the tedious dinner, to 
read aloud a little, to sing an evening-hymn or 
two, to talk at the old people’s will and pleasure 
—was this Annis Barron who was doing it all? or 
was it Nan Barnes—Nan Barnes, who had-no 
natural right to the dear home and its associations, 
but who belonged to people to whom, she acknow]l- 
edged with a little shudder of shame, she had an 
antipathy ? 

Whom to blame most—and youth is too down- 
right, even in the first shock of a disagreeable 
discovery, to make excuses—Annis could not de- 
cide. At first it was her mother, who, for a few 
paltry dollars— 

It all came back to that again and again as she 
thought it over. If her mother could not help 
the selling, if she was not to blame, some one was. 
It was hard, hard that her uncle and aunt, who 
had lavished so much on her, should have bought 
her love in return, at the price of duplicity. 
Why could they not have taken her and made her 
just what she was to them, without deceiving her? 
She could have loved them just as well, perhaps 
have been even more grateful, and yet not so com- 
pletely cut off from those who had a natural claim 
on her. Why was this girl, who called herself 
her sister, to hold her in contempt for her fine, 
heartless ways? 





Heartless? Poor Annis, leaning back in her 
low easy chair that next morning, with the 
breath of the climbing roses blown in at her win. 
dow, could not help the faint, sick feeling over. 
powering her, when she recalled, with all the 
vividness of a young, high-tenined imagination, 
the hot, stifling kitchen, with the heavy odor of 
dinner, the shy, uncomfortable children, and her 
mother with her half fear of her, and her evident 
desire to appear genteel. Annis was ashamed of 
the feeling; ashamed, too, of what she called the 
cowardice of sitting idly, as the hours wore on, in 
her pretty morning room, trying to decide how 
best to act—to go to Mrs. Barron and tell her her 
discovery; or to her uncle, and claim his protee- 
tion? The thread that held her as fast as an iron 
cable was the thought of Dallas: until she grew 
angry with herself for being so tightly held. 

If while she sat with him and Harry on the 
terrace after luncheon yesterday, that girl’s bit of 
news had been hurled at him as rudely as it had 
been at her: even if she, Annis, had broken it, as 
the queer phrase goes, to him—would he have 
shown dismay, perhaps disgust, in his face? 
Harry would have taken it, she felt sure, rather as 
a joke, and would have lightly tried to reconcile 
her to her vulgar relations. But then, Harry—it 
was not so much to him, only one of the ups and 
downs that might happen to any one. With Harry 
it would not be personal, she anaes with a little 
Stash. But Dallas— 

“Barron versus Barnes,” she said, bitterly. 
And then—“ the manufacture of a silk purse!” 

“ Mademoiselle !—Miss Annis!” 

Annis had gone through every phase of her 
case so often, until she was dazed and weary, and 
felt it no deception to close her eyes and lean her 
head back on the soft cushions of her chair, not 
feigning sleep, but willing enough that Pauline 
might mistake it. She did not care to go to her 
aunt just then: and that the maid had come on 
a message from any one else she did not think. 

“Miss Annis !” 

The girl stirred slightly, but did not open her 
eyes. 

“A thousand pardons, but it is a young girl to 
see mademoiselle; a dréle de fille; a little bold, 
perhaps—but empressée, all empressée,” Pauline 
added rather eagerly herself, showing her own 
interest awakened for the importunate visitor. 

“Bring her here, please, Pauline,” Annis said, 
at once wide awake and erect among her cushions." 
“Tf you can only man—. Send her up—” break- 
ing off, ashamed of the attempt to smuggle her 
own sister into her presence. 

“ Moi, I lead her to mademoiselle: none shall 
see the young girl.”—The promise brought the hot 
blood to Annis’s cheeks: she had wished Lee’s 
unexpected visit to seem a matter of no moment. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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““A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


CHAPTER I. 
& APPY New Year!” exclaimed a bright 

H young girl, looking into the little cottage 

of old Mr. and Mrs, Grant—* Happy New 
Year !” 

“Thank you for the wish, my dear,” replied the 
old lady, with a sad, sweet smile. 

It did not seem very probable, however, that it 
would be realized, for, judging by the faces of the 
old couple, patience and resignation seemed the 
nearest approach to happiness they were likely to 
have in this world. In truth, they had a peculiar 
grief, beyond the ordinary cares and trials of mor- 
tal existence. They had married late in life, and 
had had but one child, a son of bright promise, to 
whom their hearts clung with concentrated and 
fervid devotion. They had had him educated for 
a lawyer, and he showed such diligence and such 
ability at the opening of his career that their 
fondest hopes and pride seemed destined to be 
gratified. But in the course of a few years he un- 
fortunately fell in with evil companions, and ac- 
quired a taste both for drinking and gaming. As he 
practiced these bad habits, however, only to a very 
limited extent, the fact was not generally known, 
and he continued to be professionally employed. 

About this time a widow lady in his town, whose 
support, as well as that of a young daughter, hinged 
on her recovering five thousand dollars from an 
insurance company, employed him to prosecute 
the suit. He had to go off to a larger city to do 
this. He was successful, but alas! meeting one of 
his evil companions who knew of his success, the 
latter, by the artful assistance of professional 
sharpers, lured him on first to drink, and after- 
ward to go to a gambling-house, where, mad with 
the double excitement of drink and game, he reck- 
lessly staked the lady’s funds in his hands and 
lost them. 

When he came to himself he suffered such hor- 
ror, remorse, and despair as would fully support 
the doctrine of the Universalists that every sin 
swiftly brings its punishment in the present life 
without waiting for the far future. At first he 
wavered between flight and suicide, which seemed 
the only alternatives; but after awhile better 
inward counsels prevailed; a feeble ray of light 
stole over the darkness and chaos in his mind. 
He had been a “child of many prayers,” and 
“the sweet influences” and pure, wise counsels 
of his early training now attempered the state 
of temptation into which he had fallen, else it had 
all been over with him. Grievously as he had 
sinned, he had a manliness of nature which, after 
the first burst of despair, reasserted itself and pro- 
tested against his acting the part of a fugitive. 
True, his staying might lay him open to being 
prosecuted and condemned to a felon’s cell. 





“But I will not fly,” said he. “I will go tomy 
client. I will confess everything to her. If she 
chooses to expose me to legal penalties, what right 
have I to murmur? I deserve it fully; I have 
brought it on myself; but if she chooses to leave 
me free, every hour of my life shall be devoted to 
her service till I have righted her child and her- 
self. 

“Suicide, too,” continued he to himself, “ would 
be a cowardly thing. It would leave the widow 
who trusted me with her affairs utterly destitute. 
It would leave my old father and mother desolate 
and heartbroken, and would bring their gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. It would leave my name 
stained and blackened. No; I must live to re- 
trieve this wrong and disgrace. I must right my 
client; I must remove this grief and shame from 
my old father and mother. I must lift my name 
from the mud and mire. I must not take refuge 
either in flight or death. I must face the trouble 
I have brought upon myself, and, still worse, upon 
others, and strive to atone for it as far as possible.” 

He went back to his home; he laid the fearful 
tale first before his parents, veiling nothing and 
extenuating nothing. It almost broke their hearts, 
and yet there was a ray of comfort amid their 
direful sorrow—that he had not taken flight, but 
had come back to confess the truth and to leave 
his fate to the decision of the one he had so in- 
jured. “No deliberate criminal would have done 
that,” said the poor father and mother, amid their 
tears, and the thought was to them like “a star in 
blackest night,” as was also his resolve to make 
restitution if possible. 

Next, he went to the lady he had so grievously 
injured, and he suffered even more than she did 
during the interview; for though he had been 
warped and led astray by evil companions and 
habits, he had naturally a noble and honorable 
disposition, which had not been dead, but slumber- 
ing, and which was now awakened by the fearful 
shock of the late occurrence and was filled with 
remorse and self-abasement. The lady was natu- 
rally shocked, indignant, and distressed beyond 
measure, and yet, after her first agitation had sub- 
sided, there was, amid the young man’s wrongdoing, 
a touch of right feeling and purpose that appealed 
to her kinder feelings. 

“Go,” said she; “I will take no steps against 
you. May God forgive you, as I shall try to do, 
and lead you aright !” 

“Madam,” said he, in deep emotion, “I would to 
God I had perished before 4, in an hour of intoxi- 
cation and mad excitement, was lured on to wrong 
you so cruelly. Henceforward my time and all 
my efforts are wholly yours till you are righted, 
and may God enable me to show, by deeds rather 
than by words, hereafter my gratitude for your 
forbearance and moderation.” 

His father and mother would have given their 
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lives to have been able to make good the obliga- 
tion; but alas! they were themselves very poor 
and had only been able to educate their son by 
dint of great self-denial. They had nothing but 
an annuity of two hundred dollars and a little 
cottage, eking out their support by means of a 
small school and their son’s assistance. The young 
man had only one article of value, his watch, 
which he sent to his client. He found that it 
would be necessary for him to go West. It was 
impossible for him to make up the sum for resti- 
tution in his little native town, where business, at 
best, was practiced on but a small scale, and where 
the stain on his reputation would place him be- 
yond the pale of employment; for the public in 
general did not, of course, have the faith in him 
that his father and mother had, nor were they dis- 
posed to be so magnanimous and forbearing as his 
client. They did not seem to realize the truth of 
the sentiment so forcibly expressed by Bulwer, 
that true greatness does not consist in never fall- 
ing, but in rising again after a fall. 

One sorrowful night, after a tearful parting with 
his parents, our hero set off on his journey, re- 
solving not to return till he was in a position to 
retrieve the wrong he had inflicted on himself 
and others. 


CHAPTER II. 

IVE sad years had dragged themselves by for 
the old couple since their son went West—five 
years of grief, loneliness, and privation; for their 
resources, as we have said above, were very nar- 
row, and their increasing age and feebleness ren- 
dered them less and less able to exert themselves. 
It did seem very hard that in their old age they 
should not have the arm of their son, their only 
son, to lean upon. For a year or two they were 
more distressed by the hardships and straitened 
circumstances of the widow whose funds their son 
had spent than by their own impoverished condi- 
tion; but since then she had inherited a little 
legacy that rendered her comparatively comfort- 
able, ana thereby an almost intolerable burden 
was lifte1 from the minds of the old couple and 
of their son, to whom they hastened to communi- 
cate the fact. Amid their deepest sorrow and hu- 
miliation, they had an indestructible faith in their 
son and strong comfort in the fact that, instead of 
his furtively fleeing from justice, he had openly 
and humbly confessed his sin and was now toiling 
to retrieve it. There was no verse in the Bible 
the old couple were so fond of repeating as, “There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth more than over ninety- 
and-nine just persons which need no repentance.” 
At long intervals there came letters from the far 
West to revive their fainting spirits—letters bid- 
ding them take heart, that they would yet live to 
see him retrieve himself. “ Dear boy,” they mur- 
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mured, “I doubt not he has fully retrieved himself 
in spirit and in the sight of God, with whom the 
wish and intention are counted as the deed, but 
Heaven grant the day may come when he will re- 
trieve himself actually and in the sight of men.” 
Sustained by this hope and faith, they pursued 
their patient, simple round of life, the Invisible 
Counselor and Comforter abiding with them and 
enabling them to walk the stormy waves of life 
without sinking. 

“Tt seems rather out of place, wishing us a 
happy New Year, does it not?” asked the old man 
of his wife, after the New Year greeting of the 
young girl recorded at the opening of our story, 

“Tt does seem rather so,” replied she, sadly. 
“Who shall roll away the stone for us, that we 
might have a happy New Year? Seeing that our 
life is bound up in the lad’s life, as Jacob’s was in 
Benjamin—how could we have a Happy New 
Year, unless he were here and fully vindicated ?” 

But ere the day was over, it was destined that 
the stone should be rolled away from their hearts 
and lives. As the midday sun shone down on the 
sleet-covered trees, making them glitter like dia- 
monds in a fairy garden, a young man might have 
been seen hastening with eager steps from the 
depot to the cottage, and soon the old couple were 
clasped in the arms of their son. After the first 
speechless joy and surprise followed a torrent of 
questions and answers. First of all, he told them 
proudly and joyfully that he had brought his 
sheaves with him, that he had accumulated the 
means to fully reimburse his injured client ; “but 
I did not gain this money,” he added, “ by finding 
an Aladdin’s lamp or big bonanza, which many 
people very erroneously suppose the West to be 
teeming with. I gained it by hard, steady work, 
and by observing the utmost frugality and self- 
denial. For two years after I went away, my 
prospects were so poor and my gains so small that 
I was almost tempted to despair. Since then, 
however, Providence has blessed my efforts to 
make restitution to the fatherless and widow, and 
this happy New Year will make a new era in my 
life, for this day, I will make full restitution 
those I have injured, and, by God’s grace, I will 
endeavor to spend the rest of my life aright. 1 
must leave you now, a little while, dear father and 
mother, for I cannot let another hour pass without 
making restitution.” 

He came back with light and free step, erect 
bearing, and glad, open countenance, as joyful a 
a prisoner issuing from his cell into full freedom 
and the blessed sunshine. As to the old people, 
the sweetest serenity rested upon their faces, 
ten years of their age seemed rolled away. “Itis 
meet that we should make merry and be glad,’ 
murmured the old man, “for this, my son, Wa 
dead and is alive, and was lost and is found; but 
I do not consider, dear son, that you are only now 
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found and alive. You were so from the time 
your eyes were opened to your errors, and you 
repented of them five years ago.” 

Their son seemed to think he could never be 
sufficiently tender and attentive to them. He 
seemed to combine the spirit and offices of both 
son and daughter. “I can never do enough,” he 
said, “to atone to you for the five years of pain I 





have made you suffer. That I should have suf- 
fered was just and meet, but you, bound up with 
your unworthy son, were like the wheat growing 
with the tares.” 

And so, after all, old Mr. and Mrs. Grant did have 
what their young friend wished them—“ A Happy 
New Year.” 

Mary W. Earty. 





HOW TO DRESS BECOMINGLY. 


By Etta RopMANn CHURCH. 


PRELUDE. 


connection—closer than those who notice 

effects irrespective of causes are aware of; 
for although really beautiful people may indeed 
wear anything, even to the traditional black-cat 
headdress, and yet retain their beauty, it must be 
remembered that such perfect specimens of hu- 
manity are exceedingly rare, prettiness and ordi- 
nary good looks being the average. Many an 
admired belle, however, has had nothing of 
her own beyond this, the effect of her somewhat 
moderate natural charms being heightened by 
skillful and artistic dressing; for taste and style 
command more admiration, the world over, than 
dowdyish beauty. 

Some idea of color and of the needs of different 
figures and faces will be found more useful than 
the most elaborate fashion-plates, which should 
always be modified to these requirements. A short 
study of these subjects is proposed in the following 
pages. 

The extreme of spending nearly all one’s time 
and thoughts on dress has, like other extremes, 
produced its opposite, and some worthy people 
consider it a high meed of virtue not to care how 
they look. But this isa great mistake ; for, within 
reasonable bounds, it is every one’s duty to look as 
well as possible, and making the most of one’s 
self personally is not inconsistent with mental 
attainments or moral characteristics. 

The Quaker dress is charmingly becoming to a 
plump, youthful figure and a face of rose and lily, 

ut it is cruelly trying to tintless, angular women, 

who must depend for fullness of contour and sug- 
gestions of color upon judiciously chosen attire. 
It is much the same with the uniform of fashion 
—to which all are expected to adjust themselves 
Irrespective of natural disqualifications. Few 
people can wear a regulation costume, and “the 
garments adapted for the slim and tall and graceful 
will never, however admirable in themselves, agree 
with the dowdy, the dumpy, or the ordinary.” 

This fact is taken fully into consideration by the 
dealers in outer garments, who invariably select 
tall, slender girls for shopwomen, because sacque, 

que, circular, anything and everything, all 
appear desirable and “just the thing” when tried 
on such figures; and the bewildered purchaser 
wonders not a little at the wondrous change that 
seems to have taken place in her “love of a wrap ” 
When she views it on her own shoulders in the 
Privacy of her apartment. 


VOL. Li11.—4, 


P eonmecto dress and beauty there is a close 








A burlesque picture appeared awhile ago called 
“In Fashion Journals and in Reality,” representing 
out-door and in-door costume: first, to the greatest 
possible advantage, on the persons of two young, 
pretty women, divinely tall and most divinely fair 
—while on the reverse side there was a scrawny, 
awkward female in street attire, and an inordi- 
nately fat one, who seemed to be fairly bursting 
out of a house dress, This is a very common state 
of things, but one for which no provision is made 
in fashion-plates. 

It is pitiable to be at the mercy of fashion jour- 
nals or of dressmakers; yet both are undeniably 
useful. But the wearer of a dress should be, in a 
measure, the creator of it; she should, at least, be 
able to direct its style and general tone—to make 
it in some measure express her own individuality. 
Some are so gifted im this respect that, under their 
guidance, inferior materials and unskilled work 
will be made to takeon “an air and a grace” that 
are often lacking under more favorable circum- 
stances. It is a gift by no means to be despised, 
although sometimes seen in natures that appear 
barren of everything else that is desirable; for 
experience proves that it will not answer to take 
it for granted that a taste for what is beautiful 
and harmonious in dress is an evidence of refine- 
ment and cultivation. 

“There is no greater mistake,” says an authority 
on the subject, “than the assumption that being 
dressed in good taste is indicative of good breed- 
ing, of education, or of social advantages of any 
kind. Nor is it even a sign of good taste in any 
other particular. You shall see a woman who has 
come out of the slums and whose life is worthy of 
her origin and her breeding, although it may 
have become gilded and garish, and she shall 
dress herself daily—morning, noon, and night— 
with such an instinctive appreciation of harmony 
of outline and color and such an exyuisite sense of 
fitness in all things that your eye will be soothed 
with the sight of her apparel; and she shall, 
nevertheless, be vulgar in mind and manners, 
sordid in soul, in her life equally gross and frivo- 
lous. 

“ And the converse is no less true. Women most 
happy in the circumstances of their birth and 
breeding—intelligent, cultivated, charming, of 
whose sympathy in regard to everything good 
and beautiful you may be sure—will dress them- 
selves in such an incongruous, heterogeneous fash- 
ion that the beauty which they often possess 
triumphs with difficulty over their efforts to 
adorn it.” 
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Who does not know just such people? But this 
does not disprove the fact that tasteful and be- 
coming dress is pleasing and desirable; and the 
consciousness of looking one’s best sometimes per- 
meates with a delightful thrill those who are sup- 
posed to be quite above such weaknesses. Others, 
without any apparent opportunity of experiencing 
the feeling, seem to know what it is; and a case 
in point is that of a particularly dowdyish, care- 
less-looking woman, whose general appearance was 
described among her friends and neighbors as 
“looking like a witch,” although her husband’s 
fat acres would have warranted some extravagance 
in this respect. It was rather surprising, there- 
fore, to hear Mrs. B—— make the half-interrogative 
remark that “ People felt ever so much better when 
they were dressed up—didn’t they?” And the 
wonder naturally arose why she did not indulge 
in the feeling more frequently. 

No woman, however numerous her cares or her 
years, should allow herself to fall into neglect; 
even the aged grandmother is more pleasing in 
her grandchildren’s eyes if she bestows attention 
on her toilet. There is always a certain respect 

aid to “store-clothes;” and no one can afford to 

careless or indifferent in regard to attire. There 
is an absolute power in being always as well dressed 
as circumstances will allow, and in making the 
most of one’s personal gifts. 

People are occasionally seen to whom Nature 
has been more generous than would ever be sus- 
pected—such pains do they apparently take to 
conceal or pervert these gifts. A lady belonging 
to this class was suddenly discovered by an ac- 

udintance, who banque to surprise her in her 
essing-room, to possess very rich, beautiful hair, 





with a natural wave through it. “Why do you 
not curl it ?” asked the visitor, who had an artistic 
love of beauty, “and let it fall carelessly over q 
comb at the back of your head? That style is‘ 
particularly graceful.” “J wouldn’t take the trouble? 
was the scornful reply. The beauty-lover departed, 
wishing that she could carry the hair with aa for 
her own adornment, as it was so little appreciated 
in its native place. 

Among the different styles of dressing are to be 
found the Rich style, the Picturesque, and the Be. 
coming; and of all these the first is the most 
undesirable, because it has the least individuality 
about it. Living dolls dressed in the extreme of 
the mode are common enough, but it is a rare 
thing to see a,dress conforming in all essential 
points to the prevailing fashion, and yet looking 
as though it had been made expressly -for the 
wearer. The most unbecoming things are often 
blindly worn, because “every one else wears 
them ;” but the advice is bravely given: 

“Tf it comes to a question of sacrificing either 
looks or fashion, we would say, do not hesitate a 
moment about offering up the latter. We have 
due respect for this capricious power, but we sin- 
cerely deprecate blind adherence to it. We would 
have people dress so that they will not feel ashamed 
to look at their pictures ten years hence, or fifty 
for that matter. The wise are never led captive 
by any passing whim in dress or in anything else. 
Persons like the ladies spoken of by Swift in his 
satire, A Tale of a Tub, who were ever at the top 
of the fashion, and abhorred all that were below 
it but the breadth of a hair, must be sadly want- 
ing in mind and contemptible indeed.” 
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THE KNOCKING HEARD BY ANDREW 
BASCOM AT THE DOOR OF HIS 
HEART. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


R. BASCOM was quieter and more self-ab- 
sorbed than usual. It was Sunday evening, 
and he was sitting a little apart from his 

family with a book in his hand, but not reading. 
His thoughts had long since wandered far away 
from the pages that were open before him. 

He had listened to a new preacher that day—a 
supply from a neighboring town. We are apt to 
give closer attention to the sermon of a stranger 
than to the discourses heard Sunday after Sunday 
from our regular minister ; and it was so with Mr. 
Bascom on this occasion. He was accustomed to 
letting a great many things which were said in 
the pulpit pass into one ear and out through the 
other, as we say; and this because his thoughts 
nearly always drifted in an easy and natural cur- 
rent back into the world, where he was busy with 
gain. But something in the stranger who 
preached on this particular Sunday had drawn 
upon his interest and fixed his attention, and a 
number of things were left in his memory which 





had a disturbing influence. Not that the preacher 
had said anything especially new to the ears of 
Mr. Bascom, for he was a church-member of long 
standing and sound of doctrine. He knew the 
Bible, and was familiar with all the passages that 
magnified a good life and expressed the favor of 
God toward His people ; he had regarded himself as 
one justified in the sight of God, for he had 
accepted the conditions under which, so far as he 
understood the matter, salvation was guaranteed 
to believers. On this point he had been at rest 
and comfortable. 

But, as he sat, on the particular Sunday 
evening to which we have referred, apart from his 
family, and apparently absorbed in a book, doubts 
and questions were disturbing his mind which had 
never troubled him before. 

“The religion which a man does not take with 
him into his daily life and business is not worth 
anything,” the preacher had said. But this 
was nothing new to Mr. Bascom. The sentiment 
had come lightly to his ears as a pulpit platitude, 
and was passing through and away into dim for- 
getfulness, when a change in the voice and manner 
of the preacher arrested his attention. 

“ What is religion in business ?” 

The question came clear and incisive, after 4 
pause long enough to awaken attention and create 
an expectant silence. 
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“To do as you would be done by,” fell upon this 
silence, the speaker’s voice dropping to a lower 
tone and resting with a meaning emphasis on 
every word. 

“This is religion in trade and traffic; in manu- 
facture and commerce; in the workshop, the mill, 
and the counting-reom.” 

The preacher laid his arm on the reading-desk 
and leaned over as he let his words fall, in slow, 
distinct, and impressive utterances down among 
the people. 

“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

Another pause, and then— 

“T need hardly remind you, that these are the 
Lord’s own words, and therefore a Divine com- 
mand; nor, farther, that only they love the Lord, 
and abide in His love, who keep His command- 
ments. ‘If ye keep my commandments ye shall 
abide in my love.” ‘If aman abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch and withered.” These 
are the solemn and impressive utterances of One 
who spake as never man spake, and it behooves us 
all to give them sober heed. I am not going to 
speak to you, on this occasion, of Sunday religion 
—of the anise, the mint, and the cummin—but of 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith; of these last, which ought to be done, 
while the others should not be left undone. I am 
going to take you out of this temple of God and 
back into the world, where Mammon has rule; 
and in doing so, let me speak in your ears the 
impressive warning of our Lord and Saviour— Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

Mr. Bascom, who had been leaning back com- 
fortably in his pew, straightened himseif a little 
and fixed his eye intently on the preacher. His 
brows began to contract. There was a slight dis- 
turbance of his tranquil state—a troubling of the 
waters of his spirit. 

“For the Christian business man,” went on the 
preacher, “the rule of right is very simple, and 
he need be in no confusion of mind about it. 
There is a remarkable plainness in the precept by 
which he must govern himself in his dealings 
with his fellow-men. A child can understand it. 
And now, my business friend and brother, let me 
put the question. What do you regard as fair- 
dealing toward yourself? Is it not that men 
should be sincere and just? That they should not 
mislead you by deceptive representations nor secure 
an advantage for themselves by involving you in 
loss? Every man desires this of his fellow-man, 
and is quick to denounce those who deceive and 
cheathim. And he is deceived and cheated, as you 
all know, who is wronged in a bargain.” 

It seemed to Mr. Bascom as if he were the onl 
man in church, and that the preacher’s wor 
were addressed to him alone. What was coming 
next? He was beginning to have a sense of 
uneasiness, 

“We are in no confusion of thought on this 
head,” continued the preacher. “Our impression 
of what is just and sincere as applied to ourselves 
1s very acute. If a man deceive and wrong us, we 
regard him as a deceiver and a cheat, no matter 
what may be his social standing or his Christian 
profession; and we are very apt to say of him, 
should any question as to his church relations come 
up, that we wouldn’t give much for his religion. 
And, in fact, it is not worth much if he really be a 





cheat and a deceiver; as all are who act with 
insincerity in order to acquire an advantage which 
can only be secured through loss to the neighbor. 

“ Here we have the law of Christianity in busi- 
ness. The sincerity and justice we would have 
from others we must render ourselves; and we fail 
to render this in every case where, to secure a 
gain, we disregard the interest or well-being of 
another. I think you all will agree with me, that 
no one can win another’s money at the gaming 
table and be a Christian. Why? Because he 
has taken his property without rendering a just 
equivalent therefor ; and this is a form of stealing. 
Is it any less a form of stealing to overreach in a 
bargain ; or to work off poor or unsalable goods on 
ignorant or too-confiding customers; or to give 
evasive and misleading answers to the questions of 
a buyer, and so induce him to take what you 
know will not really serve his needs? 

“But, you say, in business every man must take 
care of himself, or he will soon go to the wall. If 
I am to be al! the while looking out for my neigh- 
bor’s interests, what is to become of my own? I 
answer, you must be diligent and careful and wise 
and prudent in your business, else you cannot 
hope to succeed ; but you must be just also. The 
golden rule does not require you to neglect your 
own affairs in order to serve your neighbor’s inter- 
ests; it only requires you to refrain from doing 
him any wrong ; or from permitting a wrong to be 
done to him if you can prevent it. Simply to do 
by and for him what you would have him do by and 
for you—this, and nothing more. 

“Tf you are a merchant, this Divine precept, on 
which ‘hangs all the law and the prophets,’ will 
not permit you to take any advantage of a custo- 
mer that you would not have him take of you. 
You cannot sell him a defective piece of goods, 
and so save yourself from loss by getting a bad 
bargain off upon your neighbor. If, from any 
cause, you have made a bad bargain, you must 
bear the loss yourself and not try to shift it off 
upon another; else you break a Divine command- 
ment. If you would not have your neighbor’s 
bad bargains shifted off upon yourself, you cannot 
shift your own off upon him and be innocent in 
the sight of God. Nor can you, because of his 
ignorance, extort from one customer an excessive 
profit in order to make up the loss you have suf- 
fered in consequence of permitting another custo- 
mer to beat you down in your prices. In a word, 
you must not, in any case, get an advantage in 
dealing at the expense of a loss to your neighbor. 
The Divine law is a law of use me service; and 
you cannot, in trade or business, take your neigh- 

r’s money except you give him a full return of 
service, so far as it lies in your power, without 
violating this law. And I need not say to you, 
my friends, that only those who keep His law can 
be the children of God. 

“ And nowI must declare unto you,” continued the 
preacher, “that, so far as I am able to understand 
the Gospel, none are acceptable to God who do not 
love the neighbor well enough to deal with him 
sincerely and justly—who do not, in the life that 
is lived down in the world and among men, do 
unto others as they would have others do unto 
them. If any of you fail to so live, I dare not en- 
courage you to hope for the Divine favor, no mat- 
ter how devout you may be in worship ; no matter 
how loyal you may be to your creed and your 
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Church ; no matter how large may be the gifts you 
cast into God’s treasury; no matter how much 
Church and mission and Sunday-school work you 
may be doing. It is not these external things of 
which God takes account, but of the heart and its 
affections. The law says love—not love of self, but 
love of God and the neighbor. How we are to 
love the neighbor our Lord has told us—‘ As ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them’ And He is equally clear in regard to 
the way in which we are to show our love to God 
—‘He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me” Now, if the love 
of self and the world be so strong in us that, for 
the sake of Mammon, we will even rob our neigh- 
bor through unfair dealing, how can we hope to 
find favor with God in our Church service? Of 
what avail will be our tithes and our anise, our 
mint and cummin, if we neglect or set at naught 
the weightier matters of the law ?” 

All this, and more, that the preacher had de- 
clared was revolving itself in the mind of Andrew 
Bascom, and troubling his spirit, as he sat apart 
from his family on that Sunday evening. With 
him love of the world was strong, and it had taken 
the form of money-making. A clear head, an 
active temperament, and a resolute purpose to do 
thoroughly everything to which he set his hand, 
had given him success in nearly all of his business 
enterprises. Year after year his gains increased, 
and year after year his love of the world grew and 
strengthened. The more he gained, the more he 
desired to gain; and, sad to say, the less tender 
grew-his conscience. Operations from which his 
quick sense of justice once caused him to turn 
away were entered into and prosecuted with vigor. 
He gathered from the right hand and from the 
left, asking not as to who planted the fields he saw 
ripe with golden harvests. All that he cared for 
was the opportunity to thrust in his sickle; and 
he never hesitated about the reaping, no matter as 
to who had tilled the soil and sown the seed. He 
would neither cheat nor lie nor steal openly and 
above board, and because of this fair external he 
had considered himself an honest man. Yet, in 
more than one instance, in his grasping eagerness 
to acquire wealth, he had deliberately absorbed so 
much of another’s long-established trade as to 
drive him out of business. 

In dealing, Mr. Bascom always tried to get the 
best of a bargain. He liked to come across men 
in tight places, who, being in stress for money, 
would sacrifice their goods. He was ever on the 
alert for gain through the misfortunes. of others. 
With the fair percentage of profit that lay between 
manufacturer and consumer, he was never wholly 
satisfied. He snuffed a rise or fall in the market 
or the approach of a commercial crisis, as the war- 
horse snuffs the battle afar off, and made himself 
ready for its coming—not with the prudence of a 
carefully observant mariner when he sees the hea- 
vens begin to lower, but with the eagerness of the 
wrecker who looks upon the rising tempest. 

One marvels how men after the pattern of An- 
drew Bascom can regard themselves as: Christians 
‘—how they can go to church and say their prayers 
with external devoutness of manner, and take part 
‘in the most holy acts of worship and hope to be 
saved at last. But the Church is full of them. If 
they do not read the Bible for themselves, they 
hear it read every Sunday. What can be their 





thoughts concerning it? Do they really believe 
that it isthe Word of God, and that it means what 
it says? or that it is only an ancient book which 
deals in vague generalities not easily understood, 
and not to be taken in any strictly literal sense ? 

However that might have been in the case of 
Mr. Bascom, it is certain that, on this particular 
evening on which we have introduced him to the 
reader, he was feeling very ill at ease. Beneath 
some loosened scales in the armor of his selfish- 
ness, an arrow of truth had found its way and 
wounded him. He had been familiar with the 
golden rule from his childhood upward. The sen- 
timent was beautiful ; but somehow he had never 
been able to see that it was really practicable—at 
least, not in the world of to-day. It had seemed 
to him that if a man were to attempt to do as he 
would be done by, while every one else acted on 
the rule of caring for himself alone, his chances 
for success in life would be very small. When 
the millennium came it would be all right; until 
then it must be regarded only as a prophecy of 
things to come. 

But now the precept, “ As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them,” was 
holding him as a command for the day and the 
hour. It was all in vain that he tried to push it 
away from his thoughts. It kept its place there. 
Before his eyes the words seemed to stand out in 
letters of light; in his ears they were sounding in 
tones of solemn warning. Was there no other 
way to Heaven but along this way grown suddenly 
so strait and narrow ?—no other passport to God’s 
acceptance? A chill and shiver crept along his 
nerves as the stern fact confronted him and held 
his reluctant convictions. 

In the providence of God there had come to 
Mr. Bascom a great spiritual crisis. He was to be 
tried and proved. ‘Two ways were set so clearly 
before him that he did not fail to see them both, 
nor fail to understand whither each of them led. 
He must choose now, and it might be for all the 
unending future; must turn his feet through the 
strait gate of God’s commandment and into the 
narrow way beyond, or elect to move forward in 
the broad way along which he had been going, 
every step in which must take him farther and 
farther away from Heaven. 

For nearly all the preceding week, Mr. Bascom 
had been maturing a scheme by which he hoped 
to largely increase the profits of his already exten- 
sive business. But this scheme could not be suc- 
cessfully accomplished without ruin to many whose 
er gave a comfortable support to their fami- 
ies. 

To one and to another of his friends who could 
be trusted, Mr. Bascom confided hisscheme. Some 
discouraged, some favored, and one or two put in 
a plea for those who would be ruined if he carried 
out his scheme. 

“T have nothing to do with that,” the merchant 
had coldly replied. .“ Individual interest must 
give way to the public good. By a natural law, 
great and comprehensive enterprises absorb the 
lesser industries.” 

So he tried to deceive even himself, and to make 
a pretense of public spirit, while the very moving 
—— of his actions in this new enterprise was 
the greed of gain. 


The week that closed upon Mr. Bascom’s care- 
fully considered scheme of profit had left his mind 
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in a peaceful and pleasant state. A new field lay 
open, into which he might enter and gather abun- 
dantly. From this satisfied state of mind, the 
minister’s searching questions and expositions had 
aroused him and set his thoughts in a new direc- 
tion. ‘man 

“A gentleman wishes to see you.” 

Mr. Bascom had just succeeded in getting away 
from the influence of the preacher and back again 
into the world, and was beginning to turn over, 
like a sweet morsel, his plans for enlarging his 
business at the expense, it might be, of ruin to many. 

“Who is he?” asked the merchant, his brows 
slightly falling. 

“ A gentleman in the hall, sir. Wishes to speak 
to you, sir. Wouldn’t give his name.” 

Mr. Bascom went out into the hall to meet this 
untimely visitor and see what he wanted. A hol- 
low cough came to his ears as he shut the door 
behind him and advanced toward the vestibule. 
The man whom he found awaiting him was well- 
dressed and had a finely cut, intelligent, and rather 
familiar face. His bearing was that of a gentle- 
man. But he was pale and wasted, and his deep- 
set eyes had in them a glitter and an intensity 
that almost startled Mr. Bascom as they were 
turned upon him. 

“Mr. Leon,” said the man, introducing him- 


self 

“Oh! Mr. Leon.” The merchant extended his 
hand with a half-reluctant air, and took that of 
his visitor. He noticed that it was many degrees 
hotter than his own. 

“You wish to see me?” 

“Yes, sir; if it is no intrusion, I would like to 
have a little talk with you.” 

“None at all, Mr. Leon. Come‘in.”” And Mr. 
Bascom led the way into his elegantly furnished 
parlor. 

“Well, sir,’ he asked, after they were both 
seated, “is there anything that I can do for you, Mr. 
Leon ?” 

_“T saw you in church this morning,” said the 
Visitor. 

There came a slight, but noticeable, change in 
Mr. Bascom’s face. He was leaning toward his 
visitor, but drew himself a little back, as if a 
hand had been pushed against him. 

“Did you?” he replied, rather coldly. 

A fit of coughing interrupted the reply Mr. 
Leon was about to make. 

“You have a bad cough, sir. Is it prudent to 
be out on so raw and cold a night as this?” said 
Mr. Bascom. 

“Hardly prudent. But necessity cannot always 
ask of prudence what it shall do. I felt, sir, that 
I must see you to-night, and I have come.” 

“For what, Mr. Leon ?” 

“Shall I tell you a little of my story ?” 

_ “Twill hear it.’ There was no cordial invita- 
tion in the answer. 

a slight fit of coughing. Then Mr. Leon 
8al . 


“Tf you will look steadily into my face, Mr. 
Bascom, you will see what I know to be written 
there. That my days in this world are numbered 
I cannot, if I would, conceal from myself; and it 

hooves me to set my house in order; and so I 
am trying to do my last work in the world. It is 
just twenty years since I began business in this 





city; it was in a small way, because my means 
were limited. I married at the time; children 
came fast, and family expenses increased year by 
year. I could not get ahead; but by a close appli- 
cation to business, which undermined my health, 
and by a careful economy in living, I have been 
able to keep even with the world. But I have 
laid up nothing for my wife and children. And 
now, With the end coming nearer and nearer every 
day, my heart grows heavy with its burden of con- 
cern for my family.” 

He paused for a few moments, and then con- 
tinued : 

“ My two oldest daughters are now able to assist 
in the store, which saves so much clerk hire, but 
the rest of my children are too young to be of any 
service.” 

Again Mr. Leon paused. He was looking in- 
tently at Mr. Bascom, and with something wistful 
in his large, bright eyes. The merchant had a 
strange, uneasy feeling. 

“My business as it stands,” resumed Mr. Leon, 
“yields a fair profit—not so much, perhaps, in 
amount as the yearly interest on the sum your 
beautiful house and furniture cost; but still, 
enough to give us a comfortable living.” 

His eyes glanced at the elegant furniture, the 
mirrors and the pictures, and then came back to’ 
the face of Mr. Bascom. 

“If I elt sure that my business would go on in 
the old way—” His voice trembled. 

“What is to prevent? Are not your wife and 
daughters competent to manage it ?” 

“Entirely competent.” 

“What more assurance do you need?” asked 
Mr. Bascom. 

“Only the assurance that you, sir, will not at- 
tempt to destroy what I have been twenty years 
in establishing, and so beggar my poor wife and 
children when I am gone!” 

The man’s voice broke down pitifully and his 
frame shook. 

“JT, sir! I attempt to destroy your business! 
What do you mean, sir? What do you take me 
for ?” 

The merchant rose to his feet, but sat down 
quickly, the flush of indignation which had burned 
over his face dying out and giving place to a 
strange pallor, as of one grown suddenly ill. 

A long silence followed. The merchant under- 
stood it all. The angel with a drawn sword, sud- 
denly confronting Balaam, could hardly havé 
wrought more confusion in the mind of the old 

rophet than did this challenge as to his covetous 
intent work on the mind of Mr. Bascom. 

“] have learned, and on such authority as leaves 
me iii little doubt of the fact, that you have deter- 
mine! o absorb, if possible, into your large estab- 
lishment the entire line of business in which I 
am engaged. It will not be an easy thing for me 
to die, sir, amid the ruins of my failing business, 
and with the gaunt wolf of poverty at the door ot 
the house in which my poor wife and children are 
gathered.” 

Mr. Bascom arose and began walking the floor 
of his parlor. His eyes were cast down; his 
brows were drawn together; he was in deep 
thought. For two or three minutes he paced 
backward and forward. Then, resuming his seat 
and turning to his visitor, he said: 

“Tm sorry about it, but it can’t be helped.” 
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His voice had changed to a colder tone, and a 
harder expression gathered on his lips. 

“ And you really mean to do this thing?” said 
his visitor, setting, as he spoke, his dark, glittering 
eyes intently on Mr. Bascom. 

“T certainly do,” was the firm reply. 

“I was beginning to hope that it might not be.” 

“That I would turn aside from a large business 
enterprise because the interests of a single man 
stood in my way? Trade is not governed by such 
narrow considerations.” Mr. Bascom drew himself 
up a little imperiously. 

“Though a Christian man may be,” said Mr. 


n. 

“Christianity has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter !” was replied, with some impatience. 

“T thought it had. So I understood the preacher 
this morning. Put yourself in my place, sir, if 
you can, and then answer to your own heart 
whether you would have done to you what you 
propose doing to me.” 

Mr. Bascom flushed and paled alternately. 
He was coming into the heat of a great con- 
flict. 

“You are a rich man, sir, and have already such 
an abundance of this world’s goods that you can- 
not, in supplying your own needs and the needs of 
your family, use a tithe of what you possess. There 
is not, so far as your comfort and happiness are 





concerned, any necessity for enlarging an income 
which, if it were mine, I would call princely, 
Why, then, look with envious eyes on the sub- 
stance of your peorer neighbors, many of whom, 
like myself, can barely make a living out of the 
trade your scheme must sadly cripple, if not de- 
stroy. I plead for others as well as for myself. 
You cannot gather from this field, Mr. Bascom, 
without robbing your poorer neighbors. The cry 
of the widow sak the fatherless will go up to God 
against you, and if I read my Bible aright, He 
will hear and avenge them—will come near in 
judgment and be a swift witness against those who 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, and 
the fatherless; against those who devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretense make long—” 

“Silence, sir !” fell with a stern emphasis from 
the lips of Andrew Bascom; “I suffer no man to 
talk to me after this fashion. You can retire, 
Mr. Leon.” And the merchant, over whose pale 
face conflicting waves of passion were strug- 
gling, threw his uplifted hand toward the door. 

“Good-night, sir. I leave you with God and 
your own conscience !” 

A minute afterward and Mr. Bascom stood alone 
in his parlor. Great beads of sweat were gathering 
on his forehead, and his breast was heaving with an 
agitation which he could not repress. 

T. S. ARTHUR. 
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DEACON BREWSTER’S LION. 
E was considerably troubled, the Deacon was. 


H his path. He could see it very plainly. 
would be the death of all the Brewsters, and he 
just knew that death would be in the poorhouse. 
O that old lion! 

The Deacon was a good man. 


ling, and could be trusted with the fiery bay team, 
and knew how to manage the kicking cow. 
And then, when the lion had disappeared out of 


There was a great, big, terrible lion right in| Deacon Brewster’s path, the family were elated. 
It | The Deacon even began to think of putting a codi- 


cil to his will, in which Tom Bowles would be 
handsomely remembered. He bought a new car- 
riage, with accommodations for another person. 


His wife was a He had a window cut in Tom’s room to open 


good woman ; but they were growing old and were toward the big elm-tree in which the birds mated 


not able to carry on farming as they did when they 


and nested and raised their young. That gave the 


both set out to make a good living in their young room such a cheerful look, and maybe it would 


wedded life. 

“Tf I could only prevail on Tommy Bowles to 
live with us,” said the Deacon time and again to 
his wife. “I do believe I could make a good man 
of Tom. I could coax him out. of his drink- 
ing ways. I would entice him to spend his even- 
ings at home with us and give up gay, trifling 
company, and you see Tom might make a good 
citizen. He knows enough to be a road-master 
now.” 

Tom was finally prevailed on to work for the 
Deacon. The Deacon’s wife found out his likings 
for certain dishes, and every day she made pop- 
overs or dumplings or cream biscuit or pork pot- 
pies; had fried chickens for breakfast ; corn-cake 
and creamy milk for his bed-time lunch; straw- 
berry jelly and preserved quinces three times a 
day if he wanted; and the Deacon read to him 
and told stories with morals, that were charmingly 
sandwiched in, and every possible effort was made 
to. make a good, “stiddy man” of Tom Bowles. 
He suited them exactly. He was.stout and wil- 





lead Tom’s thoughts from nature up to nature's 
God as he lay in bed and looked out at the stars 
that twinkled between the leafy branches. 

But before three months had rolled over the 
head of the hired man, Tom’s uneasiness began to 
manifest itself. He had an old fiddle, and_ he 
would steal off to the hay-mow and sit and fiddle 
an hour at a time, with his rolling white eyes 
turned up to the comb of the roof, as though 
studying the mechanism of last year’s deserted 
nests or scanning the goings out and comings in of 
the wicked, yellow-headed hornets. At any rate, 
Tom began to feel lonesome and to want more fun. 
And then the Deacon raised his wages two dollars 
on the month, and the Deacon’s wife studied up 
new edibles in the way of cream-pies and dainty 
little puffs of cakes, with delicious filling in them, 
and the cream pitcher was always stood beside 
Tom’s plate, with “Help yourself to the cream, 
Tommy ; we gets lots more than we use for com- 
mon.” 

And when the stuff was bought for the Deacon’s 
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commodious night-shirts, the piece overrun, acci- 
dentally, enough to make Tommy a pair of shirts 
too. And the kind woman made them for good- 
will’s sake, better ones than the poor castabout had 
ever worn in his life before. 

But one night man Tommy sat out on the grass 
till bed-time, staring up at the heavens like a daft 
astronomer, and his mouth was ajar and he looked 
lonelier than any masterless dog. The next morn- 
ing he was nowhere to be found. His bed was 
barely rumpled. His things were all gone, and 
with them the Deacon’s “quarterly meetin’ suit,” 
even to the hat and umbrella; the old, moony- 
faced, silver watch, that had ticked away every 
hour since the birth of their first child—and he 
had been a man grown and his own master for many 
and many a year—it was gone, too, All the money 
in the Deacon’s stand drawer and all the savings 
in the Deacon’s wife’s “keepsake pitcher” and the 
very change that was for mutual family needs in 
the till of the “chist ” was all gone, every penny. 
The black three-years-old came home an hour 
after daybreak, saddled and bridled and sweating 
furiously, the stirrups caught up and the reins 
secure, in that careful way that Tom always did 
things. 

And then the old family lion came again and 
stood square in the path of Deacon Brewster! 
Was it any wonder that he almost swore, when for 
common “drat it!’ was the worst word and the 
nearest swearing he had ever indulged in? 

If any one feels like smiling, let her put herself 
in the place of the Deacon’s wife as she stood wip- 
ing her eyes on the wrong-side corner of her ging- 
ham apron. The good clothes and the faithful 
watch and chain, with the little trinket on it that 
had some of her girlhood’s hair in it, the money, 
the shattered confidence—all gone ! 

And the old lion roared until his mane shook. 
And the Brewsters sat down in council and talked. 
And at eventide, when the Deacon came in late, 
weary with tending to Tom’s chores, they sat and 
talked again. 

With tears, they united in saying: “We will 
never find another man who can take Tommy’s 
place. With all his faults, we liked dear Tom so 
well.” They forgot a Providence that overrules 
all things wisely. 

In a poor little house, two or three miles away 
from Deacon Brewster’s, lived a family in low 
circumstances, and to their humble home, lured by 
their letters, had lately arrived a son-in-law, with 
his family, from the mountain-regions of old Vir- 
ginia. They were very poor. They had sold all 
their household goods when they left their native 
State. Work was not easily obtained, and when 
the poor man did find work to do he was unfortu- 
nate, and fell from a ladder the fourth day and 
dislocated his knee. 

This was was very discouraging, and it was a 
long time before the poor fellow could begin to 
work at all in the support of his little family. 
When it was recovered so that he was a half hand 
at manual labor, a bone-felon came on the thumb 
of his right hand. It was an unusually bad one, 
and sleepless nights and despondent days were the 
consequence. It was a pitiable case—the sufferer 
almost a stranger and in a strange land, with a 
family dependent on his labor. He bitterly re- 
gretted ever leaving his native mountains. 

One day, when his hand was getting better and 





he sat leaning his head on the store-box lament- 
ing, his lashes wet with unshed tears and his hag- 
gard face emaciated with suffering and anxiety, a 
shuffling knock was heard at the door and Dea- 
con Brewster entered. 

He had come to see about hiring a hand to work 
for him. His old heart was touched with pity at 
the tale of the unfortunate man, and he told him 
to “come over and get acquainted,” and when he 
was well enough they ‘would settle on terms; that 
he guessed he was the very fellow he wanted. 

It was wonderful how rapidly the poor man 
improved. It was not three days until he began 
to whistle “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and to 
hum the old, familiar, joyous tune of Amsterdam 
to the words: 


“ Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace.” 


One afternoon when we sat sewing rug-rags out 
on the porch in the shadow of the grape-vine, 
Maggie, the wife of Deacon Brewster’s hired man, 
called on her way home from the village. She had 
taken a “short cut” up through our meadow and 
orchard for the sake of saving time and of walking 
in the shadow of the row of poplars. She picked 
up the last daily and fanned her heated face while 
she rested. She had been selling berries of her own 
picking—nearly two dollars’ worth—and she felt 
so rich and happy earning her own money. 

By some means, the desultory conversation 
turned on how “strangely things happen,” and 
how great are destinies that turn on little hinges 
scarce worth noting; and then came out what 
seemed to us providential. 

She may finish our story. She said: 

“Oh! I often, often think about how bad off we 
were when we first came out heret Why, we had 
nothin’. We had sold everything; and my! how 
dark it was when we came here among strangers, 
knowin’ nobuddy but pap and mother, an’ had 
such bad luck! You know Paxton fell from a 
ladder in Whitcomb’s barn an’ broke his poor leg 
a’most, an’ was laid up for a long time not able to 
do a mite o’ work. Then abone-felon came an’ he 
suffered tarribly with it, an’ got so he couldn’t eat 
or sleep or hardly endure the tortur’. 

“Oh! we’d a-given most anything to have been 
back in our poor home among the mountains once 
more! 

“And T’ll never forget how it was when the 
clouds was darkest. You see, Paxton an’ me kep’ 
each up with cheerin’ talk, each not wantin’ tother 
to know how bad we felt, till one mornin’ we both 
give up at onct. I war sayin’, as I had sed time 
an’ ag’in: ‘ Pax, the darkest hour is just afore day,’ 
when I broke down entirely an’ bawled right out 
with a tarrible boo hoo-hoo that most broke my 
heart in two. ‘ Mag, have you tried prayin’?’ he 
said in a whisper and with a sob that he tried to 
hold back. And I sed: ‘Why, it’s all a prair for 
help all along. Haint we holdin’ on to the horns 
o’ the altar with all our stren’th an’ might an’ 
main ?” 

“And he sed: ‘ Let’s both try again. The Lord 
wouldn’t let us wander, like the Israelites, way off 
out here among strangers to perish like the brutes 
o’ the field! Let us hang on an’ hope as long as 
there is breath in our buddies.’ An’ so I went up 
to the loft an’ he sot down alone to commune, an’ 
if ever I entreated for mercy it was then. It did 
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seem as if the last straw was goin’, and I was very 
rsevering, I tell you. Just while I was up aloft 
id down among the old barrels an’ bundles, just 
ready to get the answer, I heard a strange voice 
talkin’ to my man down below. [I listened sharply. 

“The voice was Deacon Brewster’s, an’ he was | 
sayin’ that he was on the hunt of a man to work | 
on his farm; that he wanted a trusty hand, one | 
that he could depend on—a truthful, bemom man, | 
who would not go back on ’im. 

“T never was so glad in my life! It was nip an’ 
tuck with us then; sink or swim. Pax got well 
right off, an’ we moved onto the Deacon’s farm ; 
an’ a kinder, more human man we never met. 
They treat us just as if we were of their own kin. 

“We have picked up until we have enough fur- 
nitur’ to keep house right; an’ we have plenty to 
eat an’ we sleep well an’ we ’tend church an’ Sun- 
day-school; an’ the young ones get prizes in school 
an’ b’long to the Soziety and the band, and every- 
thing is so changed for good. 

“My man just loves Deacon Brewster; and his 
wife is like a mother tome. An’ if we’d had the 
arrangin’ o’ things ourselves we could not have 
planned so well an’ so happily.” 

With her beautiful ruddy face all aglow, the 
well-fed, plump little woman took up her pails and 
tripped away to her home to get an early tea for 
“my man” and the nice little children. 

And we sat a moment thinking, toying with the 
thimble on our finger, and we smiled when we 
thought how Deacon Brewster’s rampant old lion 
had vanished forever. How often do our own 
lions prove as evanescent as the morning dew, and 
how true it is that “A man’s heart deviseth his 
way ; but the Lord directeth his steps.” 

Prpsey Ports. 





CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


LONG, slender thread of deep, glowing gold 
stretching along the eastern horizon is the 
first sigh of light this Christmas morning. 


A 


Already the gifts have been dispensed. There 
has been a headlong rush and tumble down the 
stairs, for the children are certain to wake early 


on this, if no other morning of the year. They 
burst eagerly into “ Auntie’s” room to see if she 
is quite ready, so there need be no delay. So 
eager are they that they forget, and “ Auntie” 
catches them all, in wishing them “ Merry Christ- 
mas.” They like best to receive their gifts early in 
the morning; then they have the whole long day 
in which to enjoy them. 

Now, all are gone, and I am alone once more, 
with my face turned to the east. The sky is 
draped with heavy clouds which seem like a pall, 
added to the darkness of the night, clinging to the 
bier on which they have rested. But the thread 
of golden light deepens and broadens; there are 
tints and tongues and flashes of flame in it now; 
and slowly clouds and darkness retreat—they are 
vanquished, and a radiant, perfect day is born. I, 
watching the metamorphosis, think of the birth 
of the morning of Eternity, and look forward to 
the rolling backward of the clouds and shadows 
and draping darkness of mortal life that shall 
usher in the glory of a dawning of which this 
seems typical and prophetic. 





How memories throng about me, and how the 


memories are all lightened and brightened by the 
holiness of the day! Among the clustering recol- 
lections comes very vividly that of a Christmas 
morning of a few years ago. “Eager children are 
rejoicing over the treasures they are discovering, 
and among the group isa baby. She has been a 
resident on this earth for sixteen months, is old 
enough to be delighted with all the pretty things 
and joyous accents about her, and, as she sits on 
her father’s knee, she adds to the general musical 
acclaim by constant ejaculations and exclamations 
of delight. Every one must look at her things, 
else she is not happy, she cannot enjoy them alone, 

Presently “Auntie” must take all the treasures 
and the baby too; which, by the way, “ Auntie” 
is very glad to do; for the little one has crept like 
a sunbeam into the warmest corner of her heart— 
and has, so creeping, done the beneficent work 
warm, loving rays of light always do. Dear, 
precious little heart, how happy she seemed! Is 
she happier now? “Auntie” was her protector 
when frightened; her comforter when hurt; her 
helper and reliance in all emergencies ; and her 
interpreter too, for she spoke but two or three 
words, and when she failed to make others under- 
stand her wishes she always expected me to be 
able to do so. 

Thus she relied on me as on one who was older 
and wiser; but I was her baby, too, as bcing less 
strong and able to get about ; she helped me dress 
and undress, or thought she did; she waited on me 
in every way a fanciful imagination, as well asa 
loving heart, could dictate. She fed me, combed my 
hair, washed my face—with surprising suddenness 
sometimes—and was ever a care-taker tender and 
considerate, as well as one full of drollery and 
mischief. 

I remember one day there were obstructions in 
the doorway, beyond which I was, which she 
could not overcome. After becoming convinced 
that she could not’ pass, she stretched out her 
hands to me and cried pitifully. The position is 
reversed now, for she is beyond the barriers and I 
can only stretch vain-reaching hands toward the 
place to which she has gone. But I know that she 
is “safe, happy, warm.” I know that where she 
is she can know no sorrow, pain, or, worst of all, 
sin. She can never stumble or blunder or fall, 
and, rising up bruised and weary, go on stumbling, 
blundering, or falling again. 

To all whose arms are empty—and oh! they are 
so many—must come especial comfort on Christ- 
mas Day. We count the years that they, our be- 
loved, have spent “beyond the shadows.” We 
remember the Christ-child, who by His coming 
added additional sanctity to all child-life; who by 
His life blessed all the children, large and small, 
who would come to Him, who would learn of Him 
His meekness and lowliness of heart; and who by 
His death opened the Gates of Resurrection s0 
that all men could see and believe and receive, 
could have hope for themselves and sweetest com- 
fort for their loved ones. 

A poor woman said, excusing herself for helping 
a suffering child: “She looked so like my little 
Susie, I could not help it. It is well every one 
don’t look so much like our own, or we should ruin 
ourselves.” Nay, I think we should in that case 
do something very different from ruining our- 
selves. If ever the time could come that each 
could see in every other human being a likeness 
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to some that they loved, a seeing that could drown 
selfishness and all its attendant train of cruelty 
and injustice—drown them in an overflow of gener- 
ous thought, deed, and affectionate interest—this 
life would indeed partake of the heavenly. 
Desolate hearts will find their best comfort in 
giving some child now living some benefit, delight, 
or pleasure for the sake of those who have gone 
beyond their reach and beyond the power of their 
ministrations. For the sake of our loved little 
ones we can strive to make some other little one 
happy. For the sake of our own loved ones, whose 
lives are eternally brightened, we might strive to 
brighten as far as we can those of the loved of 
others. For our own sakes we should try to learn 
the deep and holy joy of covering the burial- 
place of our sorrows with the light and blossoms 
of outgoing love, charity—the kind that seeketh 
not the evil—consideration, helpfulness for those 
who are our fellow-voyagers through sunshine and 
through storms, whose hearts, hopes, disappoint- 
ments, and sorrows are yet in some respect similar 
to our own, although we may know it not. For 
the sake of the Lord whom we profess to follow 
we should consecrate ourselves anew each anni- 
versary of His birth to becoming disciples of the 
love of which He taught us, full of charity, ten- 
derness, unselfishness, faithfulness, and crowned by 
humility. Each year we should consecrate our- 
selves anew to the effort to do our little but un- 
failing best toward increasing the knowledge of, 
and making more real the advent of “ peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” M. F. 





HOUSEKEEPERS’ TRIALS. 


S esiety there is no one who suffers such a| p 


variety of trials and vexations as the house- 
wife. 

The other day we were sitting at our win- 
dow sewing. Glancing out, we saw one of our neigh- 
bors go into her yard with a basket of clothes to 
hang on the line. Basket after basket followed, 
until the long line was filled with snowy linen. 
We fairly gave a sigh of relief as we watched the 
last pieces hung up, and thought how glad she 
must be that the washing was done. 

We stitched away for several minutes, and when 
we again glanced out we were fairly appalled at 
what wesaw. The line had broken from its fasten- 
ing and the whole washing lay in the dirt. My 
neighbor came out, stood for a minute and 
gazed on her lost labor, then slowly retraced her 
steps in the house. 

In an instant I had donned my hat and was soon 
at her door. We found her crying and looking 
the very picture of despair. 

“Don’t do that,” we said. “We saw the clothes. 
It is just as bad as can be, but crying will not help 
matters. Come, we will soon have them out 
again.” 

“Oh! I can never tell you what a day of trials 
this has been,” she said; “and when that clothes- 
line broke I couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

We gathered up the clothes, and, as we washed 
them over, my neighbor told of her trials of the 
day. Her boy had cut adeep gash in his foot 


while playing with the ax; one of the other little | 
ones, while climbing on a chair, had fallen and ' 
hurt himself; the bread had burned ; in her haste | 








she had overturned the pitcher containing the 
milk for the day; she had been so annoyed and 
hurried that she had not noticed the approach of 
noon, and, to her great surprise, her husband 
walked in, with two gentlemen friends, to dinner. 

We sympathized with her and encouraged her 
as best we could; for she was thoroughly worn 
- and disheartened over her troubles of the 

ay. 
Many a housekeeper who reads this will be able 
to recall just such days in her own experience— 
days when everything went wrong until her pa- 
tience and powers of endurance were tried severely. 
We recall one of years ago in our own experience.’ 
Things had gone wrong from the rising of the 
household in the morning. One domestic calamity 
had followed another, until we were in despair over 
the situation. When we were feeling at our worst, 
as we thought, our servant girl brought a pail full 
of water into the dining-room and very carelessly 
placed it on a small, light table where it did not 
belong. My little girl of two-and-a-half years old 
went to the table, placed both hands on it, and, 
leaning her weight on it, tried to swing. The 
table turned over; the pail of water poured down 
on the child’s head, filling her ears, eyes, nose, and 
mouth. The carpet and rugs were completely 
soaked in water. 

This calamity seemed almost more than we 
could bear. But just at that moment my nearest 
neighbor, an old lady, came in. She took in the 
whole situation at a glance, and when we told of 
our previous trials of the morning she said: 
“Why, child, this day is a regular character- 
maker with you. You could never learn patience 
and endurance without trials. Every such day 
that you spend and endure it bravely and 
atiently, you are a stronger and better woman at 
its close. What credit is there in being good if 
life glides along so smoothly as to never disturb 
our feelings and try our patience? The best and 
strongest are those who have gained strength by 
bearing heroically the troubles and vexations of 
life. I know from my own experience how try- 
ing such a time is to a woman’s mind ; and yet, in 
just such a time you can learn some of the most 
important lessons of life. You can learn to be 
patient, to govern your temper, and the wonderful 
power of maintaining your self-composure and 
making those around you happy under very try- 
ing circumstances.” 

How many times since then have we thought of 
our old friend’s words. She has passed over to 
“the other side,” but her simple words have lived, 
and have strengthened us many times when we 
have been similarly tried. 

In the best regulated households such calamitous 
times will occasionally occur, and particularly 
where there are children in the family. But at 
such times scolding and fretting are the worst 
things that can be done. They irritate the hus- 
band, irritate the children, and where there are 
servants it makes them cross, and they become 
reckless in their actions. 

The housekeeper who subdues her temper, exer- 
cises patience, and maintains a quiet, self-com- 
posure in the midst of such domestic annoyances 
is indeed a true heroine. But in the home where 
such a one presides is the place where domestic 


peace is found. 
NELLIE Burns. 
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PAPA’S MAD DAYS. 


T was a little thing that happened last fall, 
| but somehow we never forgot it. It made an 
impression on our mind. 

We were in the city at the dentist’s, and were 
waiting in the parlor for the doctor to come home. 

There were voices in the dining-room, and we 
could hear every word that was said, and this was 
what we heard : 

“ Mother, dear, I do want to go to the concert to- 
night so badly, and you know this is one of poor 
papa’s mad days, and I will not dare to ask him 
for money.” 

And the dear mother’s voice was sweet and low 
and caressing as she replied : 

“No, you must not say a word to your papa 
about money. The poor man has so many annoy- 
ances and little troubles that we know nothing 
about. I guess all men do, honey; you know out 
in the world they come in contact with vexations 
that women and children in-doors in their pretty 
homes know nothing of. I hope we can manage 
some way so that you can go to the concert. It 
would do you good.” 

And the dishes rattled, and the silver clinked, 
and the little daughter and her good mamma 
went on tidying up the dining-room right cheer- 
fully. 

Tisai, from the china closet we heard a joy- 
ful voice say, “O Floatie! I have just thought of 
it; I can tell you how you can get money enough. 
I am sure you will be glad to do it, and it will 
seem so much better, too, than to have poor papa 
pay.for you.” 

And then we heard the eager and delighted, 
“OQ mamma! mamma!” and we leaned forward 
and let our fingers keep the place in the closed 
book in our lap, because, strangers though we 
were, we did want the dear little girl to go to the 
concert, the unselfish, faithful little woman-child 
that she was. 

“You can have all the empty vials and bottles 
about the house, dear,” said the happy mother, “and 


you can make some hot soapsuds and wash and 
clean them and rinse them nicely and sell them to 
the druggist for money. There must be a nice lot 
of them about the house. There is a nail-keg 
full down cellar and some in the attic and some 
in the wood-shed hanging under the beams, and, 
Floatie, you may have all of them.” 

“ And poor papa will not be a bit more annoyed, 
and that will save his money, too,” said the dear 
little daughter with a delighted chirp, as she flew 
about to get her work done quickly. 

And then the two, who seemed to be compan- 
ions, co-equal, with such a pleasant congeniality 
between and uniting them, began to plan for the 
heartsome work with such honest purpose that we 
would joyfully have labored with them. 

And while we sat in the dentist’s chair, occa 
sionally looking up into the face of the man whe 
had “mad days,” we could hear the sweet low 
voices of the little woman-child and her wise 
mamma, with ripples of laughter and exclamations 
of surprise and delight and satisfaction. 

And that evening when we went to the concert, 
just across the opera house from us sat the two 
happy ones, the mother’s face serene and the 
child’s face radiant. No doubt her chubby hands 
were red and parboiled from the cleansing of the 
medicine bottles, but that was better than to have 
been scolded by poor papa on one of his “mad 
days ;” better than whining or complaining or 
finding fault with his variable moods; better 
than to think unkindly of him. 

And while we listened to the beautiful music 
that night, and saw the little, upturned face almost 
glorified with the ecstasy of delight that filled her 
soul, we wished that the dower in store for the 
coming womanhood before us would be the grace 
of a quiet spirit; that she would be one of those 
who hold resources within herself not given to all 
women—one who cherished in her heart and life 
the excellent blessing and joy and comprehensive- 
ness of the precious words—“Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

RosELLA Rice. 
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HOW TO TREAT A SICK FRIEND. 
a he little girl? She is much worse—wild, in 


fact. Too many visitors and too much talk- 
ing; the same old story—every one willing 
to help, but not one of them that has any idea 
what is needed or how to behave in sickness— 
seem to think a sick-room is a species of picnic- 
ground. If I were of your profession I would write 
on the subject. Well, good-morning.” 
The doctor touched his horse with the lines and 
20 away, while we, pursuing our meditative drive, 
ecided to act upon our ~ physician’s sugges- 
tions and give some simple instructions for those 
volunteer nurses who, through mere ignorance, in- 
flict so much unnecessary suffering upon their sick 
friends : 
First—When going “to inquire” for the sick 
friend, unless the gate can be left open, be sure to 
handle it noiselessly, even though it require time 





and there is continual noise in the street. Then 
approach the house as silently as possible, and 
present yourself at the door that seems to be most 
used at the time—one is always safe in stopping at 
the kitchen or dining-room door, but very often it 
is a mistake to attack the main entrance—in any 
case, do not ring a door-bell or thunder with a 
knocker. When you have discovered one of the 
inmates of the house, deliver your messages in & 
low, composed voice, and, unless you can make 
yourself useful, depart without entering the house 
and as promptly as possible; but offer your assist- 
ance so cordially that, if you are needed as 
“watcher,” your services will be freely accepted. 
Second.—If you come as nurse or for any work 
within doors, let your first act, after crossing the 
outer threshold, be to substitute for your shoes 4 
pair of cloth slippers or any kind of feet — 
that is absolutely noiseless and so firmly secu 
to the foot that the heel or back portion will not 
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flap on the floor with every step. Unless you know 
that your heels can touch the floor without that 
peculiar thump that heavy feet make, even when 
bare, endeavor to step as much as possible on your 
toes. Divest yourself of everything that rattles or 
rustles and of superfluous drapery that is apt to 
float into the cups and medicines or brush the face 
and hands of the patient. If it is possible, wear 
a dress of some dark, quiet hue or else softly-tinted 
white, as bright colors moving about the room 
annoy a sick person, if really weak. 

Let all your actions in the sick-room be prompt 
and exact, but composed, so that you will neither 
drop and jingle the articles you handle nor make 
the sick person nervous or chilled by your pro- 
tracted manipulations. 

Third—Before commencing your nursing, en- 
deavor to learn from the physician what you are 
expected to do—the order of the medicines and 
nourishment, and the dangers for which to be pre- 
pared, also the fancies of the patient that may be 
gratified. Above all, in your ministrations, try to 
discriminate between delirium and the natural and 
harmless wishes of the sufferer. De not display 
your own idiocy by supposing that the patient 
must be delirious because his remarks are beyond 
yourcomprehension. Very often a person seriously 
ili suddenly remembers some object of importance 
to himself when in health and about which he 
still has reason to be concerned, but finds it im- 
possible to make his nurses comprehend that they 
ought to attend to the matter for him; and so he 
worries himself into a fever that could have been 
avoided if his attendants had possessed sufficient 
sense to heed his pleadings, instead of exchanging 
idiotic grins and answering him with a purring 
“Yes; go-o to sle-ep now.” 

Fourth—If you are watchful, you can often 
anticipate the needs of a patient, and it is a poor 
nurse who never acts till she is asked. If the 
patient’s head is hot and throbbing, discover for 
yourself what will afford relief—generally hot 
bricks at the feet, and the head gently bathed in 
cold water, or a soft, wet cloth (not dripping) laid 
for a time on his brow. Smoothing down his face 
with a gentle motion of the soft cloth will seem to 
‘the sutierer like a ministration from Heaven itself, 
though it is not advisable to keep wet cloths 
about a sick person, unless they are directed b 
the physician, as there is danger of giving a cold. 

ionally, too, when your friend is tossing 
about the bed, gently support his head on your 
arm, while yourself, or some one else, shakes the 
hot, crushed pillows and turns up the coolest side ; 
next smooth the sheet and covers gently over the 
person; then cool his face and hands with some 
delicate liquid perfumery. When the patient is 
sufiiciently strong, it often produces a soothing 
effect to comb and brush the hair, though, of 
course, operations of this kind must be done 
with the softest of touch. 

When we recommend voluntary attentions, we 
would also remind our readers that they must not 
persist in “ bathings and brushings ” if the patient 
objects to them. 

Fifth—If the limbs are cold, much comfort can 
be afforded by rubbing them with your warm, soft 
hands, aided, perhaps, by a dry bathing towel. If 
we had not Sateel difiwentiy, we would think it 
unnecessary to remark that the proper way to 
attend the sick person’s feet is by reaching under 





the bed covers at the side of the bed ; do not draw 
the clothes down from the top or up from the 
bottom. The covers at the foot of the bed should 
always be tucked firmly under the foot of the 
mattress for at least a foot of their length, so that 
no amount of restless tossing can loosen them and 
leave them dragging about the sufferer’s shoul- 
ders. 

Sixth—It is generally necessary to give beef 
extract or some other nourishment every hour, 
and this you must bring without any preparatory 
remarks, as—“It is time for your beef extract,” 
or, worse still, “Do you want some beef extract 
now?” Never ask the sick person what he wishes 
“to eat ;’ prepare whatever you know is allowable 
in as tempting a manner as you can, and present it 
promptly at the proper hour, then let no disturb- 
ing thing come near to frighten away that timid 
desire for food, for a single word or look is suffi- 
cient. 

Seventh—When you are not in immediate 
attendance, which will be seldom if you do your 
full duty, seat yourself where you can see if any- 
thing is needed, but do not sit or stand and stare 
sadly at the sufferer. The greatest of the silent 
tortures inflicted by friends is performed by sitting 
on the foot of the bed; the giddy, dreadful, sea- 
sick sensation that attacks the sufferer every time 
his dearest friend sets the bed springs in motion is 
beyond words to describe. If you must sit on the 
bed, lay your friend upon the floor long enough to 
remove the springs from the bed, that when you 
have learned by similar tortures, you may remem- 
ber with satisfaction that you endeavored to save 
one person from a like agony. The only torture 
that can be compared to this is conducted by a 
person seated in a rocking chair in which he 
rocks back and forth continually. Nothing per- 
taining to a sick-room or its occupant is trifling ; 
the click of a knitting needle or the wave of a 
fan affects nerves that are so weak and unstrung 
by suffering they are beyond the comprehension 
of any one in health. We cannot be too watchful, 
too thoughtful, or too affectionate in our ministra- 
tions to the sick, neither dare we show impatience 
or disdain. 

Eighth—Nursing, or “sitting beside the sick,” 
is no child’s play, and unless one is willing to de- 
vote one’s self wholly to the service it is much 
kinder not to pretend to assist; for there is con- 
tinually something requiring attention, and it is 
barbarous to always expect the sufferer to ask for 
what he needs. Very often, when he is not in 
immediate danger of death, he is too weak to con- 
tinually make known his wishes. The watchword 
for the sick-room must be, “ Noiselessness and 
watchfulness.” 

Ninth.—Outside of the sufferer’s apartment ought 
to be some one to maintain quietness or absolute 
silence, and to see that there will be always an 
abundance of clean, dry clothing, bed-linen, and 
towels for the sick-room, and, even in the hottest 
day and night, somewhere in the back regions of 
the house a fire to keep a kettle of water and 
bricks (or smoothing-irons) at the proper degree 
of heat for immediate use. Do not, for the pur- 
pose of saving wood, let the fire go out, for the 
prompt application of hot bricks or water may 
prevent a mortal congestion. If the kettle is set 
into the fire and kept covered, and the bricks in 
the warmest part of the stove, sufficient fire can be 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


of now by the finest writers, and in such attractive 
styles, that there is no longer any cause for the old 
excuse that all solid reading is dull. 

She should also be familiar with the current 
events and news of the day, to be able to under- 
stand and talk of them when in conversation with 
others. 

It is sometimes said that, as a rule, men do not 
care for intellect in women, especially in a wife 

that a talented man wants an amiable and not 
very intelligent partner, one who will look up to 
him and be a rest and contrast to his own powers. 
And ‘tis true, I suppose, that they would not want 
in a wife one who is pedantic or very learned or 





absorbed in intellectual pursuits to the neglect of 
home comfort; but it is surely a mistaken idea 
that men who are sensible, and have lived past the 
years in which the most of us amuse ourselves 
more or less with light nonsense, would not like to 
have intelligent, well-informed women for com- 


panions in social intercourse or for life. The right 
kind of 
knowledge her superiority, and be glad to class 
her on a mental level with himself. Such a man, 
if you should ever marry, | hope it will be your 


a mun will appreciate such a woman, ac- 


good fortune to find. 
I have heard you say that girls seldom marry 
after passing the age of nty-five, and that they 
are so often soon laid aside after that time as if no 
longer desirable in society, where, if they remain, 
they are doomed to be only “ wall-flowers.” 
This is, of course, a wrong state of things; 
may not the fault frequently lie in a great meas- 
ure with the girls themselves? If a girl has no 
attractions but youthful beauty and girlish charm 
of manner—charms which are winning and potent 
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ABCUT HOUSEKEEPING. 


HE housekeeper, as a general thing, never 
thinks of her occupation as a It 
does not be invested with sufficient 
dignity and importance, to her, to be thought of in 
that way. But that is precisely the way in which 
it should be thought of; for it is not only a busi- 
ness, but one of real dignity and vast importance. 
Every member of the household is interested in | 
it. Much of the comfort and pleasure of home 
depends on the keeping of the house. When 
women come to think of it as a man thinks of 


r 


business, 


seem to 


farming or storekeeping or manufacturing, and 
reduces it to a system, then she will see that her 
work is really a business which can be carried on 
in a business way, and much better in that way 
than in any other. ; 
In too many households the daily work is carried 
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ones, and will be just as attractive to men really 
worth having. 

And if a woman does not marry, these qualities 
as mu¢ h, even more, lo Carry her 
through life pleasantly. If one has not home and 
fireside joys of her very own, she will need the 
ability to make herself agreeable and interesting 
is, When thrown among people who 
if possible, 


are needed just 


wherever she 
can appreciate it, and greater care, is 
necessary in cultivating both mind and heart. 

But while it is desirable to be well informed and 
able to interest others, be careful to avoid making 
too much show of it or assuming an air of supe- 
riority to those about vou, or of feeling resentment 
ionally, when mistaken 
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afford. In such a sphere one may find 
useful as well as agreeable work. Belonging to a 
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If there is none in your vicinity, try to organize 
one, and it will be a good work if you can accom- 
plish it Always have some regular work or aim, 
if possible, no matter how small, to fill a part of 
| your time, and you will find it makes life more 
atisfactory and happy. 

There are others, doubtless, who could have 
give n these st gestions in a better manner, an 


said good things in addition, which I am consciou 
of having omitted, but as you appt aled to me 

have given what few thoughts came to my min¢ 
in the leisure of to-day, and, such as they are, 
may ponder over and assimilate them with y 
1 think them worthy. EpNA. 
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on in a confused, unsystematic way. Dishes must 
be washed, rooms swept, beds made, and meals 
prepared. Instead of finishing one branch of 


work before another is begun and proceeding on 
some plan or system, several things seem to be 
attempted at the same time. There is plenty of 
bustle and labor and little leisure, but the work 
never seems to be all done. “I wish I 
caught up with it once,” we frequently hear a tired 
woman say. She thinks if she could do that she 
could keep ahead of it, or, at least, even with it. 
Now I believe that it is comparatively easy for a 
woman to keep up with her work if she will plan 
right. There must be a well-understood idea of 
all that is to be done. The work must be arranged 
systematically, and a programme of daily tasks 
formed and lived up to. The programme can only 
be arranged after the housekeeper has thought out 
her work thoroughly. She must know what re- 


could get 
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however, that a woman, by the exercise of fore- RECIPES. 

thought and executive ability, may not introduce a 

system into her housekeeping when it has to be Srewep CxHicKkEN.—Cut up a chicken and put 
carried on without these facilities for working to | it into water. Put into a saucepan one quart of 
the best advantage. If she will only look upon | water, a small onion chopped small, with pepper 
her occupation as a business which can be attended | and salt; simmer an hour. Then add thechicken, 
to much more satisfactorily when it has a regular | and simmer for another hour. Before serving, add 
order of work, each department by itself yet all !a pat of butter rolled in flour and half a pint of 
bearing a relation to each other, she will find it’ milk. 

much easier to plan for it, to systematize it, and to 
arrange it in such a way as to save all the time 
and labor possible. 

If the man deserves credit who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, the woman 
certainly deserves praise who so arranges her work, 
as an example for other women to follow, that one 
step answers for two. It may not be possible to 
always do this, but it is possible to save a great 
many steps and much time by thinking and plan- 
ning. 

A great many housekeepers complain that they 


Corn BREAD GRIDDLE-CAKES.—One quart corn 
bread-crumbs, one pint sour milk, or buttermilk ; 
one pint cold water, one egg, well beaten; one tea- 
spoonful soda, dissolved in boiling water ; one cup 
flour, or enough to form a thin batter. Soak the 
crumbs in the water over night; in the morning 
mash fine, add the milk and beaten egg, and mix 
well. Then stir in enough flour, Graham or white, 
to bind the mixture together; add the dissolved 
soda, and beat hard. Bake immediately on a hot 
griddle, without scorching. 
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terials usually at your disposal, put it in a kitchen : a . 
sai a dimes hy out the bone ut the breast between two dishes 
'ran-Dook ave a denartn fr) se for cakes . . % . ° ° sian ° 
oo x. Shave a deparsment Tor ples, f0F Cakes | under a weight, and let it remain until quite cold. 


and puddings, and miscellaneous dishes. Keep rh 


. . hen trim it, brush it over with liquefied butter 
re hice tent tant , io En Meelate aad 1 tr ’ I ; 
here nothing but tested and reliable receipts, and |... = it with hoodies: ek halt 





nothing that calls for something vou cannot afiord. very hot, with a pat of butt 
° ° ¢ . »| ure; serve ery hol, 1 i Mat Ol 1Lte! 
In a short time vou will have collected a list of |... lg : <2 *+] 
5 . 7, juice of a lemon under it, and with a good 
receipts from which you can always select some- |}: f pepper 
. bs ing i eC} pt r. 


thing to give variety to your daily food. Such a 
book, upon whose advice you know you can depend, 

is a very valuable and helpful book to any house-  iuto strips, cover with boiling water, and stew twenty 
keeper. It need not be confined to receipts, but I 
may be made a receptacle for useful hints of all 
kinds pertaining to household work. 


Srewep PoraTors.—Pare and cut some potatoes 


the water, put in a cupful or so 
, With salt and pepper; when this 
in a spoonful of butter rolled in flour, a 
E. E. R. | little chopped parsley ; cook two minutes, and serve. 








Home Decoration aud ‘Fancy Decdlework. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS, | is worked between those of the first row, and over 


se strands of xd threads are looped and 





Fringes for Scarfs and Covers—Figs. 1 and 2.— | tied below with c 
These fringes are designed to finish the ends of linen 
scarfs and covers. Fig. 1 is worked in linen gauze or Knitting Work Basket.—A round basket of straw 
scrim canvas. As the material, when raveled by itself, | cord wound spirally and with handles of thicker straw 
forms only a very acanty fringe, take a strip of it five |}cord. The edge and the handles are wound with fine 
inches wide, fold it lengthwise through the middle, | olive and terra-cotta chenille, and rays of olive che 
and sew it with fine stitches on the wrong side at two nille wound with terra-cotta are stretcl 
inches and a half from the edge. Work a row of but- | centre to the edge. At the centre of each side is a 
tonhole-stitches in silk on the right side, working | crochet chenille rosette, the under part olive and the 
groups of five graduated stitches with an eighth of an | upperterra-cotta. For the under part, crochet a foun- 













inch space between them, and sew in with each group } dation of eleven chain stitches, work one fourf ld cro- 
two double threads of silk; knot each of these strands, | chet on the first of them, then three times by turns, 
and, lastly, ravel the triple layer of canvas five chain and one fourfold crochet on the first; close 


Fig. 2 is worked in Java canvas or Holbein linen. | with five chain and one slip-stitch on the sixth of the 
A narrow heading in Holbein-stitch is worked in red | eleven chain. Next, one single crochet, one double, two 
and blue siik and a row of cross-stitches in olive. B treble, two fourfold, two treble, one double, and one sin- 
low the cross-stitches, a row of even buttonhole-stitches ? gle around the next five chain; repeat this four times and 
is worked with linen thread of the color of the canvas, | close with a slip-stitch on the first single. For the 
and then the linen is raveled. The loose threads are | under part, crochet seven chain for a foundation, work 
divided into strands of twelve, and these again are | one treble on the first of them, three times by turns 
separated into halves, and a macramé knot is worked | two chain and one treble on the same stitch, finally 





with the first half around the second, and one with the | two chain and one slip-stitch on the fifth of the first 
second half around the first. A second row of knots ' seven chain; next, work one single, two double, two 
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NGF FOR SCARFS AND COVERS. FIG. 2.—FRINGE FOR SCARF8 AND COVERS. 





CROCHET HOLDE! 
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BORDER IN CROS TCH FOR TOILET COVERS, COLLARS, ETC. | 
] 
treble, two di e, an ne single around each of i 
five two chain, and se witha slip stitch on the first ; 
single. Place t two parts one over the other, work | vher 
a wheel in g i at the centre, and vein them three 
with gold thre ( ers of ball-tassels in olive und | hree 
terra-cotta wo ur ttached at intervals to the edge, | four 
and at the hundles there are crochet-drops with pen hap: 
dent tassels; work these like the upper part of the ro- | F th 
sette, but wit! : yps instead of five, then wind ver 
. . : CORNER IN CROSS STITCH FOR TOILET COVERS, @ ARS, ETC. } 
the chenille several times round a ruler, twist the coils, COLLARS, BT with 


and fasten tassels to one end and the other end tothe} Crochet Holder for Feather Duster.—The holder 
centre of the drop. 1is composed of crochet squares in tmseled chenille, Cle 











HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


two inches in width, of two colors, red and olive. 
back is formed of three and the front of six 
squares, Which bave a piece of flower wire or fine bon 
crocheted in arvund the outer edge to admit 
Begin each square 
etitches, 
considered as 


The 


+} 
such 


net wire 
of their being bent into shape. 
with a foundation of eight chain 
into a loop; work four 
first treble crochet, then tour 


which are 
treble (put in the wire 


chain, 


when working off the uppermost loop of the stitch 
three times, repeat three chain and five treble, then 
three chain, close with a slip stitch on the fourth of the 
Join the squares and bend them into 
shape as shown in the illustration, and to the top one 
* the three at the back attach a metal ring worked 
The holder is trimmed | tints of 


four chain. 


ver with chenille for hanging. 
with pompon tassels and a ribbon bow. 


Clock Panel.—Small round clocks are now mounted 


VOL, Lu.—5, 





and close 
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in flat, board-like frames, with stands, after the fash- 
ion of an easel. The frame is covered with plush or 
velvet, and embroidered or decorated with hand-paint 
ing. The smallest clock sold for this purpose is a tiny, 
nickel-plated one, costing about one dollar and a quar 
one dollar and a half. The uncovered frame 
lock is nine by twelve inches in dimen- 


i a cio 
and costs fifteen cents. Larger clocks require 


ter to 
for su 


sions, 


proportionally larger b yards About five-eighths of a 
vard of velvet or plush will be needed for covering 
frame. The embroi lery may be in crewel, floss, or 
arrasene; the flowers may be satin-stitch, ribbon-work, 
dr silk or plush appliqué. 
may be copied in any of these modes, in the natural 
ts of green, pink, brown, and yellow. The edges « 
the velvet or plush are simply turned under, p 
Price for stamping, twenty-five cents. Price for perfo- 
rated patterns, thirty-five cents. 


Our design of a wild rose 


iain. 
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Evens wilh the Poets 
BOUNDLESS LOVE And if, beside his grave, the tea 
; : de his grave, the tears our aching eyes th 
; mnust dim, j 
_ ac we God comfort us for all the love whict I i 
BT a a ' hich we shall lose ir pl 
j 4 canopy of love, = - 
ud as the blue sky above It ; 
That : og BR I have a son, a thiri reet £01 sag | 
Tha and trouble, fear and pain For they nes gg g oh Ree a edhy ~ 
co ‘ ; a ) ney reckon not by years and n } . | 
- te = clan ’ I nonths where he c 
0 dee t-gree ; has gone to dwel! , 
Dé seit shail not remain : ’ 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smile th 
~ were given, 2 se 
t we leserts we may tread And then | f : 1] = 
} ad, J ) 2e bade farewell to earth ’ > 
A ‘rea yrinth we may thread, in Heaven a ae 
Throug ways underground be led ® of . . fo 
| . r 
Yet, ‘ ‘ ir Guide obey, Whe j : : - 
; é hen we think of what our darling is, : 
, the darkest way, still must be pon ee eee ‘. 
Sha n heavenly Wis any : 
rh day! When we mus wi 
) j I se on that i's perfect bl } 
~ on that world’s perfect bliss, and this wi 
7 | world’s misery tr 
I ere shores now cast When we groan bene I 
. Se £ g neath this id of gf P 2 J 
s perilous voyage past, grief and pain in, and feel this frc 
A er’s house at Oh! we'd ratk ! ° 
} t D atber lose our other twothan ha im } 
> het ease nic. save him here be 
B ng, rules above , ae ee ni 
And t we live and n ai - t 
i Diesen THE DEAR LONG AGO Bc 
: ne 
THE THREE SONS N the gray of the gloaming sland ond hig _ 
" land <j te 
The storm-wind is sour r its rles af se 
HAV! tle son—a boy tf rhe billows roll back on t : <r 
oo Ronee? n 
Wit aie cadacaiin ak wind In vain ehall the mari: ge for a r. or 
They te grace in all his w s appear O keeper! look well to thy be n forth-gleaming 7. 
And that s wise of heart t + 2 0 fisher! steer boldly, with ¢ to t ight bets ~ 
y rf n be nd hiset } ] t .” 
c , i r- s umber unbroken by waking dreaming ~ 
. + 7 oe . ' : , 
poe ¥ av be: I know his face is fa ad. — : — wes 
know ind fond, I know! 4 
id y e] et me Yet quiet I si : ter 
tos she t qui sit, t king t t I 
But love er more with gratef é So eerie and Seer t “4 
1 ve o eerie and dreary of tempes now a 
: s w, 
. For tones in my heart wit t weet he 
Ba ; } art ge sweetness are | 
He kne ur mother’s k1 she teach¢ throbbing 7 the 
The runes and the tunes the ir long ag se 
And st sweet and solemn then are the w 1 , seg or 
w 11 I am borne to the days that were t or! 
{ we n their 
Oh! si , e child be spared t os All pulsing with mu g] ! ¥ flying thi 
| hb spared to manl i's les deed wie : | g with mirth, na’ 
ee - a) 1en my cl l « < id for sighing & 
rolic an, I trust that he w be No place for the phant — rkness and d 
And wher , ay) Faia 
J s eyes and stroke his thought i 
f < pOuE On the hearth pales the fire's re rlow to dull ash po 
the lg to dull ashen ‘ 
I dare not what I should feel were I to | | Without, the trees moan in the deepening chill 2 fit 
sh re 0 lose I Rot } Bee 
3 ! I But fancy recalls to my spirit the fashion 7 yee 
Of Spring on the meadow, they n, and the rill pee 
. | plain, anc ll. an 
I havea son—a simple child of thr 
T'll not , * 1 oO ee I remember the lilacs that budd i fi = 
cunt tities tiie ieaheres ret ¥ ] t led and flowered, ths 
A tater : fet ‘ The willows that dipped the full-fl mt 
tones of his when he pratt! 7 a , ‘th bl . ill-flooded stream, be | 
. e orchards with Diossoms § vishly dowere 5 
I do not t t hl In times when joy held me unct han seer ie 
} cht blue eye fs,'like his brother’ jo} 1 met necked and supreme 
: E 
c My m h! wild is tl sates an fowland 
Nor his f childish thought as his hat A At 1 el ig the winter or wiand and hland, pri 
th An lack break the wa n the storm-battered skit 
sut his t’s a fountain pure of kind and ter And s “> ! tim 
rte ; greene long bugles on peak and on island um 
And his ‘ sa gleam of light, rich depths of nd gathers the tempest w haste and with host und 
orb : ; ; eve 
sit If in th } : lai 
- F vy mvself in the gray of the cloaming pial 
, 2 I muse on the days t 
ae al eid . days that were tender an , ire 
Bhould e riper years, God grant his heart And my heart, likeac fain t 2 gn i 
. J r I t Ta h art, A " rest after roaming — 
a bac i » brig) la mv Tr t ; e ide 
As sweet I heavenly yrace as D f . hl st - ee 4 th er, with you tgp 
love ys as now for earthly Marearet Sane@ster, in H ’s Magazine fc m= 
; ] azin ” 
December. inst 
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Fashion Deparment. 





FASHION NOTES. 


Winter wraps are either very long or very short, 
the long ones being considered the more stylish. The 
favorite materials for the most elegant wraps are a 
plain and a brocaded velvet, the two combined in 
one wrap. The plain material is used for the body of 





the wrap and is only visible in the front and the back. | 


The brocaded material is used for the wide sleeves, 
cape, collar, or revers, if any are employed. Black 
and brown are the favorite shades for day wear, and 
these divide favor with a dark, dull red; but for even- 
ing the most delicate tints are used, as pearl, cream, 
or peach. These light evening wraps are sometimes 
further trimmed with fur, as silvery chinchilla, shaded 
fox, or white swan’s-down. The styles of these wraps 
are principally variations of the dolman, having a 
double-cape effect, the upper cape being, in fact, the 
wide sleeves. But not one style is quite like the old- 
time dolman. Sometimes a wrap is very long in the 


front and very short in the back; sometimes it is short | 
all around, except for long, sash-like sidepieves falling | 


below the sleeves; sometimes, especially in the short 
mantles, the sleeves are rounded off to display the 
tide-forms. In general, no trimming is required for 


these elegant wraps other than the brocade figures. | 


Sometimes, however, the collar or ruching around the 
neck and the open edges of the sleeves are lined with 
bright-hued satin, or, more frequently, with the gay 
flowered silks and brocades lately so popular for hand- 
some dresses, 


Plainer wraps are the still fashionable Newmarket, 
or long ulster, buttoning from the neck to the hem, 


and either with or witheut a belt; a modification of | 


the English walking-jacket, now called the gentle- 


man’s jacket, being longer in the front than the back, | 


and the half-length, half-fitting wrap, setting closely 
in the back, but falling loosely in front. The ma- 
terials of which these garments are made are the 
different varieties of cloth cloakings. For the New- 
market, they are generally checked or mottled, in the 
light or mixed cloth shades; for the other garments, 
they are usually black, or at least dark. When trim- 


mings are required, they are of heavy braid or cord | 


ornaments or bandsoffur. The favorite furs used for 
this purpose are bands of black lynx, krimmer, 
natural beaver, or black Astrakhan. 


Novel wraps are of the bright-colored striped | 
These are | 
made up in the form of loose redingotes or dolmans, | 


cloths now so popular for children’s wear. 


fitted by quantities of shirring about the neck, shoul- 
ders, and waist. 
and cuffs of velvet, and by bright-colored satin- 
ribbon bows. Colors are chosen to contrast rather 
than match. Thus, a red-and-black-striped cloth will 


be furnished with blue collar, cuffs, and bows, and | 


vice versa. 


House dresses are generally made of soft cashmere, 
principally in two shades. 


vr vest, cuffs and underskirt of bright red. Some- 


times the red takes the form of plaiting around the | 


underskirt, a Pompadour square, or a side-breadth, 
ever which the underskirt is looped high, falling 
plainly on the other side. Another fancy for house- 


dresses is te wear basque of one color with skirts of j actly in front. 


another, red with blue or red with green being con- 
sidered in quite good taste. Red, now largely worn 
in the house, is of the gay searlet or poppy shades, 
instead of the long fashionable garnet and cardinal. 


They are decorated by gay collars | 


| Cloth costumes, made up in the so-called tailor 
| styles, which, however, are far less severe than the 
| real tailor costume, are generally furnished with a 
cutaway jacket and adjustable vest. The vest is 
not of cloth always, but is often of a brocaded ma- 
terial, principally the new one known as “ wool vel- 
vet.” Very often the front breadth of the skirt is 
made of this same material, and then above it is, 
looped a short, wrinkled apron of the plain cloth. 
| Cloth polonaises often have a plain back, falling in 
straight, heavy box-plaits, with an attached tront, 
combining the effect of a jacket, vest, and short apron. 
When a cloth costume is not decorated with a woolen 
| brocade, it is usually trimmed with many rows of 
| braid, which last may be “ Standard,” “ Hercules,” or 
gilt or silver. 


Lace costumes, such ss those lately described, are 
still worn for evening dress. The only particular nov- 
elty in a lace-covered basque is the insertion of a vest 
of plaited or puffed silk, which is the only portion of 
the costume not covered by the lace. 


| Jerseys.—It is now the fashion to wear two Jerseys, 
one above the other, the upper being only partially 
buttoned, so as to display the under one, like a vest. 
This fashion has much to recommend, as it suggests 
a use for a partly-worn Jersey, as an underwaist, and 
it does away with the necessity of providing a silk 
lining for every Jersey to bide its semi-transparency. 
Besides, it gives opportunity for varying a costume 
| and displaying becoming effects of color, such as dark 
| green over red, or white ever blue. White Jerseys, 
trimmed with rows of gilt or silver braid, or fawn- 
colored Jerseys, beaded, are now considered rather 
dressy for housewear, with dark skirts, 


Novelties in Trimming.—Black costumes are now 
trimmed with rows of gilt or silver braid. Rows of 
velvet ribbon are now arranged upon an otherwise 
plain costume to imitate stripes. They may be sewn 
perpendicularly upon a front breadth or along the edge 
of a wrinkled apron; they may outline vests, plastrons, 
collars, or cuffs. Small round or square bead orna- 
ments are used to loop draperies, the more elaborate 
bead passamenteries being now considered common. 


| Millinery.—The small capote has grown a little 
| larger, and ‘it has a demt on its edge, just over the 
| forehead, making it turn upward in a sharp point, to 
display the bangs. The coming winter bonnet is said 
to be a sharp-pointed capote of felt, with shirred 
velvet binding, fan-plaitings of velvet, and frills of 
| gold lace, the velvet thrust through with a long gilt 
pin. Cloth bonnets, covered with embroidery, are 
| worn with cloth costumes. Broad-brimmed hats still 
hold their own. The newest of these resembles the 
| poke in that it projects over the forehead, but its high 
crown makes it a hat instead of a bonnet. Bunches 
of ostrich tips retain popularity, but are less liked 
| than shaded wings ao breasts, as the pheasant’s or 
partridge’s. 


Thus, a basque and over- | 
skirt may be of black cashmere, with collar, plastron, | 


Neckwear.—Hemstitched collars are now sold by 
fhe yard, like ruching. A collar is simply held in 
place by a silver dagger or other ornamental pin set 
| with a brilliant Rhine-stone. Sometimes a bow, con- 
| sisting of many loops and ends of ribbon, is fastened 
| té the neck of a costume —rather to one side than ex- 
Similar bows, called epaulettes, are 
often placed upon the shoulder above the high-puffed 
| sleeve. Lace, caught at the neck and waist, may be 


| arranged upon the front of a basque like a puffed 


| vest. 
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lexsant Varteltes, 

“Sire, one word,” said a soldier one day to| “GrorGE, dear,” said a young wife to her hus 
Frederick the Great, when presenting to him a} band, “I’ve had a talk with the servants this 
request for the brevet of lieutenant. “If you say ;morning and have agreed to raise their wages 
two,” answered the King, “ I will have you hanged.” | They said everything was so dear now—rent was 
“Sign,” rey t soldier. The King stared, | high and the price of meat and butter had risen 
whistled, and to such a price and everything—I thought thi: 

was reasonable, because I’ve so often heard ye 

Tue French Ambassador to the English Court | complain of the same thing.” 

; ; mr , ‘ ; > . l 
paid a nea rypore : little while ae gten . A MAN from Columbus, O., visited New York 
peeress who had been taiking to him for an hour. “pas 
The lady said You must think I am very fond of | ¥€™" to church, and seated himself, without hesi 
the soun F voice.’ The Fren hman re tation, fone pew mx on agony r see 

ca, os Sea io”? in, eyed the stranger critically, and then, writing 
plied ; 1 knew liked music. “ My pew” on the fly-leaf of a prayer-book, handed 

. . ; the book to the intruder. The Ohio man read the 
A YOUN paving his usual evening visit, : . 
message, smiled a beautiful smile, and wrote un- 
asked his h w she got along with he derneath: “Nice pew. What did you pay for it ” 
cooking. “N replied she; “I’m improving . , 
wonderfully make splendid cake now.” “Cai \ GENTLEMAN who had purchased an oil paint 
you ?” said ing fellow, ignorantly rushing | ing at a sale, called in an artist to consult him as 
on his fate What kind do you like best?” “1 | to how he should hang it rhe artist looked at it 
like one made w flour and sugar, with lots of | long and .curiously, and then said: “I wouldn't 
raisins, currat | citron, beautifully frosted « hang it if I were you.” “Wouldn't hang it! Why 
the top,” r ledshe. “Why, that’s a wedding-| not?’ “ Because the sentiment of the age is 
cake !” cried | I meant wedding,” said she rather against capital punishment. I would com- 
and there was nothing left for him but to say he | mute its sentence to solitary imprisonment for 
meant wedding, to life.’ ; 
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No. 1. 


No. 1. Acrress.—“ Mercy! I am not so old as 
you represent me here.” 

Artist.—“ True, madam! But I have added 
five years, so that your portrait may still retain 
seme resemblance for future exhibition.” 


No. 2. LrevTeEnant (bending over his bride of a 


day).—“ Sweet angel! On these arms will I 
henceforth carry you through life.” 


pounds ! 








No. 2. 
Litre Sister.—“ As if you could do that! 
Why, you'd have to be a giant to carry a hundred 
thousand pounds.” 
Brive (laughing).—“ But, darling 
believe that I weigh so much ?” 
LITTLE Sister.—* He does, for I heard him say 
to a gentleman yesterday, ‘Wish me good luck ; 


my future bride weighs a hundred thousand 
yp 


do you really 
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Gomments, 





Silk Culture. 
W: have received the following communication, 





asking for more light on the subject of silk- 
culture as a home industry. What is particu- 
larly desired is the experience of some one or more 
persons who have tried the experiment of raising silk- 
worms, not as a regular business, but as the means of 


adding something to the annual income. 


and if any of our readers can answer them satisfac- 

torily, and from their own carefully pursued efforts in 

home silk-culture, they will confer a great favor on 

many who would like to try this industry but are hesi- 

tating about putting money and time into a work 

which may not prove successful in their hands: 
MORE LIGHT WANTED. 

Will some of the readers of Antuur’s who have 
had experience in silk culture be kind enough to 
step forward and shed a little more light on this 
disputed question? For some time I have noticed 
in the papers and magazines articles advising every 
one, especially “women, children, and invalids,” to 


engage in this new industry, giving always the im- | 


pression that one could reap a handsome yearly profit 
from a very small investment; and when I read in the 
November magazine how easily “‘women can earn 
money ” by this method, I was sure my only hope lay in 


immediately planting mulberry-trees and buying up a | 


few—just a very few—eggs to experiment with next 
season, 

I was about to send off my order; but only yester- 
day came information from another source, saying that 
this new enterprise is a grand humbug; that one must 
invest several hundred dollars if he expects a profit- 
able return; that the work is altogether too hard for 
“women, children, and invalids ;” that the mulberry 


does not succeed in the Northern and Middle States, | 


and, worst of all, that it is a filthy business, and the 


worms cannot be sheltered in the house, as the odor, | 
especially when they are changing their skin and 


eannot be disturbed, is sickening. 

Now when I heard all that, my ei/ken air-castle, 
with its Unabridged Dictionary, Cyclopedia, lace cur- 
tains, new dresse~, and college course for the children, 
came reeling through the air, and fell, in almost hope- 
less ruins, in the dust at my feet. I dare not send out 
my insignificant order against all this conflicting ad- 
vice; for if I raise silk-worms at all it must be in the 
chamber of the house where the family lives for the 
first year or two. I know there are plenty of other 
women waiting to have this matter truthfully settled ; 


so will some one—any one who can—give us exact fig- | 


ures from their own experience. Mrs. Church says the 
price for cocoons is “never less than one dollar a 
pound.” Miss Rossiter’s circular says the price varies 
from “ seventy-five cents to one dollar, according to qual- 


ity.” 


ANXIETY. 


EINE’S words, “Oh! 
flower!” as spoken of a beautiful woman, have 


The ques- 


tions asked by our correspondent are clearly stated ; | 


So no two authorities agree exactly on hardly any | 
of the questions arising. But the most important of | 


The Two Lilies. 


thou art like unto s 

a varied significance as we compare her with 
| the rose, the violet, the forget-me-not, or the lily. In 
| our picture, the artist presents us with the lily-type of 
| womanhood, finely contrasted with the natural flower, 
—both in the sweet perfection of youth and beauty, 
both tall, slender, and graceful. The white satin robe 
is in harmony with the snowy purity of the flower- 
petals. As from the lily’s cup is poured outa delicious 
odor, so may the maiden’s heart send forth the fra- 


| 
| grance of a loving nature which shall surround her as 


a sphere and penetrate and influence for good all who 





come near her. 


Reading for the Children. 


| 
|: making up the list of periodicals to be taken 
| papers for young people, many that are of doubtful 
| character, and many that are positively hurtful, and 


for the coming year, don’t forget the children. 
There are many good and safe magazines and 


| that if read may prove as destructive to their moral 
and spiritual health as would be arsenic to their natu- 


ral health. 
Of the monthly magazines and weekly papers the 
following are among the most beautifal in illustration 


}and typography, and unexceptionable as to reading 
| matter, that are published. They give safe reading, 
their whole tendency being to improve the mind, culti- 


vate the taste, and elevate the moral sentiments. One, 
or several, of them should be in every household where 
there are children. 

Str. Nicnoxas. Century Publishing Co., New York. 
Price, $3.00 a year. 

Wipe Awake. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
$2.50 a year. 

Ovr Littte Ones anv tHe Nursery. The Russell 
Publishing Co., Boston. Price, $1.50 a year. 

Tue Youtn’s Companion (weekly). Perry, Mason 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.75 a year. 

Harper's Youne Peopte (weekly), Harper & Bro., 
New York. Price, $1.50 a year. 


Price, 





New Publications. 





From Shakespeare’s As 


Tur Seven Aces or Man. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


You Like Jt. Jtlustrated. 

pincott & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Our Youne Fouxs’ Josepncs. 

the Jews and the Jewish Wars. 

/luatrated, Simplified by William Shepard. 

478. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

| $2.50. 

Wuers is Heaven? By Hedwig Prohl. From the 

| German by M. P. Batcher. Pp, 230. Philadelphia: 

Lutheran Publication Society. 


The Antiquities « f 
By Flavius Josephus. 
Pp. 


Price, 


| Pereeverance Istanp, or the Robinson Crusoe of 
these to me just now is, can the mulberry-tree and the | Puncevanssen 7S : 

silk-worm be successfully cultivated north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line? 


the Nineteenth Century. By Douglas Frazer. ///we- 
trated, Pp. 373. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
| 1.50, 
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Good 


health depends largely on the condition of 


the liver. This organ is easily atfected 
because of its sluggish circulation. When 
fit becomes disordered, stagnant blood 


accumulates in its venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
forms of disease result from its imperfect 
action, Which deranges all the digestive 
and assimilative organs, and, through 
these, impairs almost every function of 
mind and body. There is no 


Better 


way to insure the proper action of all 


the apparatus necessary to health, than | 


the 
A. 


to aid the stomach and liver by 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. E. 
Robinson, 
says: “For a number of years I was 
stationed in the tropics; and, while there, 
suffered much from torpidity of the liver 
and indigestion. Headaches and nausea 
disabled me for days at a time, and it 
was only by the use of Ayer's Pills that 1 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


Best 


Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe- 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels 
fn a natuzal condition.” John I. Watson, 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., writes: ‘For twenty years I was 
an sufferer with sick headache. I began 
taking Ayers Pills, and quickly found 
relief. [have not had an attack of head- 
ache for years, and attribute my freedom 


from it to the use of Ayer's Pills.” 
Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes: 
*“T was cured of a grievous attack of 


Erysipelas by using 


Pills for twenty days.” These Pills have 


been most successfully used in treatment 
of obstinate cases of Dropsy. 


151 School st., Lowell, Mass., | 


- Appetite 


renders the partaking of needful bodily 
sustenance a matter of pleasure. When- 
ever the appetite fails, you may De sure 
the stomach and liver have become de- 
ranged, and need to be corrected by the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 
Texas, writes: “‘ I have taken Ayer’s Pills 
for various affections arising from de- 
rangements of the liver and digestive 
;organs, and find them to be a powerful 
corrective.” If your 


Health 


| is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 
aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
|writes: “I use no other medicine than 
| Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any one 
needs.” Dr. W. J. Talbot, Sacramento, 
Cal., writes: ‘*The curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 
cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
| Horicon, Wis., writes: ‘ Last year I pro- 
jcured from you the formula of Ayer's 
| Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
decided benefit.” No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


the composition of Aver's Pills. Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, 
Mass., certifies: ‘*I have made acareful 
| unalysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the formula 
of their preparation. They contain the 
active principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan fs, 
chemically speaking, of great importance 
to their usefulness. It insures activity, 
| certainty, and uniformity of effect. Ayer's 
| Pills contain no met or mineral sub- 
stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 
dies in skilful combination.” <Ayer’s 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsana- 
| rilla, have effected thousands of woudertul 
} cures. 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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ONLY {5 CENTS for 3 FRENCH DOLLS 


with AN ELECANT WARDROBE OF 32 PIECES. 
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of Reception Dresses, Evening Dr s, Street Cos- 
ee nes, Mc ig Dresses, Cloaks, Hats and I ts, Hand 
Satchels, Sun Umbrellas, Music Port s, Overcoa Sailor 
Suits, Military Suits and Drums, Street Jackets and Dress 
Suits, Watering Place Suits, Traveling ( t s, & These 
dresses and suits in this elegant wardrobe r t Nine Dif 
ferent Colors, and they are lovely b« i n, several 
of them t g from designs by Worth, of Paris There is one 
little Boy i two Girl dolls in each sect, w pretty faces and 
life-like, beautiful features, and their wardrobe being so exten- 
tive thatittakes hours to dress and undress the in their 
different suits, Every child, and in fact every 1 er that 
has seen them go into eestasies over them. ( will get 
more real enjoy ment out of a set of these Fr h Dolls than 
out of articles that cost $10. Every person that buys them 

is immediately for more. A Lady ¥ sus that b 





boy and girl played for five hours with a eet of tt 








Dolls and they felt very badindeed tot that th must 
stop and eat their supper, andif mothers knew how much 
amusement there is in these dolls they w t re 15 
cents but 50 cents for them rather than mot trave ple 
set, consisting of three dolls w their war of ry piece s 

y mail, postpaid, for 15 cents. 2sets, € s, 64 pleces, 
for 25 cents, Ten sets for $l. If yousend for one or two sets 
we will send our Secret Method and Full D 
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109 Kitty We , ; g- nae oh where Me 

Take 7 Jack to Home an¢ my Darling.Do Not Weep 635 hen 
”s M Pew niet inlaid llof Narragansett Bay 666 I'll Await, } 
We will send ten of the above Sor Rn Own SeELEcTION for Ten Cents, 25 for 15 cts., or the whole 
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ve willsend free 5 complete pi 
ental Music, full sheet music size [8in.), elegantly 
} printed on the finest heavy music paper. Just out and 
1aranteed to be very pretty. y retail at all music 
stores for $2.00. We want every lover of Music in the 
world to take advantage at once oft the greatest offer 
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WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 


842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 
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thatI willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
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On the First January, 1885, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which has been already once enlarged 


from a Twenty to a as nty-four Page paper, will be further enlarged, and 


Will Become a Thirty-two Page Paper. 


r amount of literary matter each week than any other 


It will then give its readers a large 
RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THIS COUNTRY, IF NOT IN THE WORLD. 


IT IS NOT 
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1885 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 1203 


A DENOMINATIONAL journal : devoted to the interests of a party or a sect. 
A CHURCH NEWS paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machinery 
A THEOLOGICAL paper: devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse doctrines, 
A WEEKLY SCRAP paper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers, 
A DAILY paper: reprinted in the form of a weekly 
A STORY paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction 
IT 1S 
A NEWS paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and interpreting it 
A CHRISTIAN paper: applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personal—the principles taught 
in the New Testament, 
A PROGRESSIVE paper: teaching about the things of to-day, that its readers may be better prepared for to morrow 
A COMPREHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well being of men aod women. 
A HOME paper: edited in a home, and for home rewling 
A HELPFUL paper: aiming iv every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier. 
A FEARLESS paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction 
A CLEAN paper : allowing no “paid advertisements” in its editorial departments, and no dubious advertisements any where, 
edited on the principle that “If you can’t make # paper so attractive that people will be eager 


An INTERESTING paper 


to read it, you had better not make it atall 

ITS PECULIAR ARE: 
Young Folks. 
Evening Lamp. 
The Spectator. 
Inquiring Friends. 
Sunday Afternoon. 


FEATURES 
The Outlook. 

The Four Great Cities. 

Hints, Questions, and Experiences. 
Sunday-school Papers. 


The Home. 
Books and Authors. 


EDITORS: 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 


ED 
8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D., 
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RABBI GOTTHEIL, G.38. MERRIAM, 


Terms: Three Dollars for One Year: One Dollar for Four Months. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. Special Advantages to Clubs and Neighborhood Canvassers, Address, 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette P'ace, New York City. 
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~ Louis, sae rye -q HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. sot 
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. ee for West Pa., Ohio and W aa ia * |cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on the 
beatae —e sur ve & Davis, agts for Neb.&! Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 
Kansas City if Rogers canent te iT Ravens DOLIBER, GOODAL E & CO. , Boston, Mass. _ 
Cleveland, O Spe neerian Business Col. _ Beautiful & "Lasting for ORNAMENTING 

ASU ORSUIT, ABI E PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 








POSITIVELY CURED. For | 
testimonials from all 4a arts of the | 
, NJ 


country, address St THERLAND INSTITU TE, Dow 


& WilISAY Hab ITS 
cnred with I! 
Chioride of G« ‘1d We 
challenge investiga- 
tion 10,000 Cures, 
Books free The 
Leste E. KEELEY Co. 
DWIGHT, IL~ 
bait - 


Beautiful Potte and 


B Stained 





a erse CARDS with 
tae " ela and Ring No 
: 6; mee byw Ring } 
aa t wks for $1.00 and “Hoth 
> Kings “A ree to sender of clut 


This is the best § er made by any reliable No. 2. T SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata- 
__ company, ROY AL CARD C0.. Northford, Conn. ae Prices. Samples by mail 25 ccnts. 


10? BWeastiful ; =e Finished Soe Acent, 731 ARCH ST 
armorutinen. iwencent ttampe. | W.C. YOUNG *?nitnbevenia, Pa. 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn, _ AGENTS V WwW A, ANTE D EVERYWHERE. 


Lb. ine | ; 

ofthe bace Handuandbect Suncrtu. | , SUPPLY DEPOT 
Red Nose, Eruptions, Scars, Pitting, and } » 7 

theirtreatment. Dr. aa a feodbury, AMATE UR AN D 
rrofessional Mechanics, 


87 North Pearl Street, Alban: | 
Established 1870. Send’ » ber Book. 

Foot Lathes, Scroll 4aws 

Carving, Kugraving and Ke. 


pusse Tools, Chucks, Dr 
Nippers, Pliers, Saw Blades 
Designs, Fancy Woods, &c.& 
Shipman hg HT | for light 
machinery, s,land2H. Pp, 

























| A MAGNIFICENT OFFER. 


1 Silver-Plated Butter Knife, 1 Silver-Plated 
Sugar Shell, 6 Silver Stee] Tea Spoons in hand- 


some case and Six Months Subscription to 
“HOME tt may ** the Popular I)lustrated Magazine, 








all sent postpaid for 46, im stamps to pay postage, pack- Send ts sf ap age Cata 
ing, &c. 60 Otter. ubl’s eee — Price pa ritcan feducted from 
rtford, Conn. first purchase amour ting t $ 


~SOROLL SAWS J. J. WATROUS, 213 Bace, St., 
From 62.00 to #25. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





PF 






it order to secure new customers, we will send 100 Choice Bin- 
bossed Pictures 4 German Dolls’ Heads! 1 Elexo' 
Birthday Card, 8 Imported ¢ hromos, 2% Pretty Albuas 
and Reward Cards, 1 Album of 50 Transfer Pictu 
100 Selections for ute raph Albume = Odd Gamer, 6 ne’ w 
style Red Napkins, 1 ~ k Puzzle Car . 1 G rcket Bo 

All the above goods for 36 F. Ss. VER 

116 South $th Street. we ilamsburg, r ie 








1 7 ; , = * 
THE FLYING INDIAN. 
A Wonderful Mechanical Toy, THIS UT 222 retarn to os with 
Makes a flying leap of TEN FEET . Oo 7 1Oc. (silver) and re. 
in the sir. Yelle Wings, Green os vans 0 Gea eee eee 
ly. Everybody wild when seth a 
it flres. Any child can start it. (44 Scrap Pictures and 100 Album judtations only 10, 


You can have Bushels of Fanand 50 Embossed Cards 10c. J B. Husted, Nas 
Wagon loads of Merriment with =| —————— Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 


thie little ook a is fun for old rt With t 
and young, folks. 20 Hidden Name went 
— me ve mail, Postpaid, 10 50c. (yours af - 


h ann by hand be 





























ts, ? Bor 2 8,5 for a dollar ve ua HA! 

bi. Address F- O. WE WOSKEY & Co. TOV idence, R.L soleieasie casbesred Corser: oh incubs 
40 Embossed and Hidden Name Cards with elegant | 7s oo Pays n 1 yAD mts New s 

" prize 10c., 13 pks.$1. Blakeslee & Co,, North Haven, | ple Premium List and Price List. FREE « ih a 

Conn, | Address U.S. CARD co. CENT REROOK. C CONN. free o1 


10—6 
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IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 
YOU SHOULD GO INTO THE 


Artificial Production of Poultry, 


Chickeus can be hatched and raised at a cost of SIX CENTS PE R bog B. and sold at 20c. to 80c. per Ib., 
according to the season of the ye: 


THE PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER | 


is the only reliable apparatus in the world by which the above results can be obtained. We also manufacture the 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC FURNACE RECULATOR, 


with which any furnace is re gulated and controlled automatically, entirely by the atmosphere of the living room. 














No attention required except to put on coal and remove the ashes. 
ik. Send for Circular. Meution this Magazine. 
ng 12-5t. _PERFECT HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
si- 7 ee = eerie dnpecnenneerenr 
he 


; 


yP 
ple 


aw ) soo oe RG 





FARMERS STOCKMEN, FRUIT- GROWERS, 
Rural people, YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO W ITH. 
of OUT IT. Ask those who know, if you do not. THE RuraL NEv 
Yorser EXISTS TO DO GOOD. It is PURE, TRUS T 7 


WORTHY, ORIGINAL, SPARKLING, ALIVE, it 
idiffers from other rural journals in th ~ it is owned and con- 
ducted by practical aud pheno farmers. There is 


INO OTHER FARM PAPER TO COMPARE WITH IT. 


So say thousands of the BEST PEOPLE in America. 

Ww NG os gk % THE BEST WRITERS in the world—over 600 contributors. 

eK tN) Ni ae 9 Same ae 600 ILLUSTRASIONS FROM NATURE—the BEST ARTISTS. 
880 ACRES OF EXPERIMENT GROUNDS. 


Iizwny Warp Beecuxze says: “To have the paper once, is Gey. Wau. G. Le Duc, ex, U. S. Com, of Agriculture, says: 
to want it always.” “It is the best farm paper published.” 


Many of the BEST GR. hp SMALL FRUITS, POTATOES, &c., have been SENT OUT 
in the RURAL’s FRE E Cc’. ED-I as RIBU PON. G2 Have you heard of the “BEavuty oF Hepron,” 
‘ “WHITE ELEPHANT ‘otatoes ? ve you heard of the “OUTHBERT” Raspberry; of the 
“ CLaWBON” and * ‘fet ah Wheate? These and hundreds of others have been 
sent to sabssstbens FREE of charge. Its present 


FRE E . SEED-DISTRIBUTION! 


of greater value than any of the BTS PRICE and will be sent free to all 
a Ay It alone is WORT H MORE than the YEAR CE OFr THE JOURNAL. 
We admit ne deceptive or fraudulent advertisements. THe RcrnaL New-YORKER, worth over 
f a million dollars, is independent, true, and faith- 

ful to the interests of farmers. It can aflord 
1 to be honest. It abominates monepolics. 

t exposes all frauds, Over 10,000 questions 
answered in its Farmers’ Club, presenting a perfect 
eyclopedia of farm information annually. 


$2,800 OFFERED 


PRESENTS for the largest clubs, no matter how smal] they may be. We wish all to know the truth, and 
the are B iavie them to send for free. ss ecimens. Then they may judge for themselves, and ppbeci ribe 
EST. Itisa FARM, G: AEDEN RELIGIOUS, NE vs, HOWE and L ITERARY 
ALL IN ONE, The priceis $ 00 ) per year, wee kly. Fine tinted paper, 16 pages. Try it. 


Address THE RURAL NE W-YORKE R. 34 Park Row. New York. a 
'PRESSEY’S BROODER. ITS23= 
Insane Persons Restored 
REAT 
NERVE RESTORER 


pg i ming ag Only su 
for Nerve Affects Fi 


LE if take 1 as dit 


| NEW-YORKER 


















































INPALLI 
first day 
Fit patient 


receive 





afflicted te 


’ IN ° 
KL of 
Gee Drugyists. BE W ARE oF * IMITATING FRAUDS. 





THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 


> With both top por bottom heat and perfect ventiiatien. - AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The best artificial mother in existence. Price, $% ea 





“The Chi ildren’s Friend is a Magazine that ought to 
HAMMONTON INCUBATORS.—Thecheapest good find a lodging place in every household. The mental 
incubators in the market. Two sizes, $25 and $li each. food distributed pte its pages is such as shoul: i be 
, furnished by every parent to his chi 1d.”” PRICE, $1.50, 
Langshan Fowls and Eggs for sale. Circulars = Yome Magazine at ac hildren’s Friend, $2.75 
free on application to | Address, M. Y. HOU G H, 1020 Arch Street, 


10—6t. G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N.J. | Philadelphia, I’a. 
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Esther : I PETIT Tt 
4 EELONDON 100 YEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARD 
9 '\ (Ay — - Bi aievw 2 See SRS Sk Te ee we wr 1 r = 


hy 
\ 6A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN ANDCOMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


j 

y 7 9 ’ i 
‘ PEARS’ SOAP. es 
Se RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, Ee 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #.4.5S., PRES. OF THE ROYAL COL. OF S RGEONS, gh) 
6 ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. os, 
. COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES "y 
ery IND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. ny 


# | The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 
+ 
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FIFTEEN C7 
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Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. A) ’ 
Daz 


WS.“‘T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR te Z . 
I THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” leat ——S 
_ ees ° —— 
’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE _CivILIzeED WorLD. > & 
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VELVET 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE COLORS AT 85¢PERYARD. 
FAST PILE.FAST DYED.EVERY INCH GUARANTEED 
EQUAL TO VELVETEENS SOLD BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

AT $1.25 A YARD.SAMPLES SENT If WANTED. 


AG E NTS (LEWIS BROS. & KENNEDY, Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
» 1. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


Take no Velveteens not s t stamped with the name Wonderful Velveteen on the back of e\ 


PEARLS 3%: MOUTH. | Our Ute Ones and tle ion 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year by a sub 
scription to this uni- 
versal pursery favorite 

artistic and original 
in its illustrations 
charming and instruc- 
tive in its storics. 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdealers sell 
— Jit. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, {5 cts. 

Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

| wo SOFTENS AND PRE-_ 
SERVES LEATHER 

Does not harder ale 

nor crack Ask any 

lady who has used 

it. Leading dealers 

pronounce it the dest. 
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* PRESENT TO 


Mother, Wife or Sister, 
© DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE! 






BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 




















te without a en E K. The “new ttee | 
2 oith ea * Dome atte’ are s} +. ties | 
No other ma em These At " _____ 
ments and the new Woo rk make the * Domestic ” 
more than ever wit! t potas tic n, 
which renders the teeth wuhiTr, the gums Rosy, | THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
and the breath sweet. oS aeageny Peewan Seen | Agents In every City and Town. 
from the teeth and prevents decay. roa p a7 - = 
ew Sera) ictures an ennys 0 a’ 8 oc 
Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. ‘(56 for 10 cts OCA TOL CARD CO irt 












= WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL”’ W. — todo better 

work and do it easier and i a Soue 62 me th other machine 

Wain the world. Warranted fiv aes end iff doz t wash tho 
‘ clothes clean without rebting, we will refund the mo 


ACENTS WANTE inerry coat 


PROOF that Agents are making from S75 to $150 per 
. month. Farmers make ne 00 during he w r. L: 
= Menbaveguesh sumneeneat ts i his Washer. Tet ail priceonly 
= $5. Sample to those desir apt acy £2. ‘Also the C ele- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Sex _ 
your address on & postal card for further 


re WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 











Th ‘ ) was l ‘ 
toy, W r ly} 1 s 
ment lren, has ed 
di n « ‘ t n } 4 a} 
Compe nen ] 
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me. I} two of our | : g 
I war é Both of tl i 
and y« vard, one of the ‘ y 
took and the er was V 


There wa npleasant in it, and 





fb sor yme I 
a cor labors w i 
in I tog: } ‘ ‘ 
nial | col 
natu tion. Ir i 
consta e hundred artists and 
ants, nd night the 
able vigorou t 
prisil yave wa) 
life to bea 

T n hin s ne ago, 


you | Lin n ine 

Tran adua h | 

an ex 1 and had ed a tly t 

perat h pr ited ' 

time [ e than an 

course tl witl : 1 

with hen th ! lde 

would s to thin ct. My a 

tite nd I could eat ‘ 

quant t e. My lig st n wa eu 

lized, trouble, a I 

afraid 1 ncehitis 

i ** (ne x ears ag Ww 1 

ing w head 

mot { rheumatism t | 

pour a ent, said to me \\ 

yout ( sughed at t i | 

no fa g could rea " 

I we n’s office in Gira = 

inguire i few inhalat 

at it ag that Doctors Starkey & P 

were! ntlemen, and | determine 
} give th l Oxygen a very thorough tr 














ut it would do me ha t could n 
ike me worse than I w the inhalation 
hopefully and faithfa f than 
nth, I began to teel the bette 
My first symptom of im} the head 
aches were less frequent paintu 
as they had been Then | et bett Si@e] 
That strained and we epart 
nd with it the ment “ I 
ibored When those wer 
r worst, they w Now 
n they come, it W | I the 
st ind ‘ations | it ng 
my ! ve ty 8s, unt the 
Well, I might t t. b 
be brief, 7 reco t ewe 
ry and T had a é ) powe Ui 
{ appetite f “M liwe 
rgans becal the food 
them to a { " 
} wn as 
I i perma 
r € er a year 
’ d met! 
weeks, Lr 
return ¢t t agair t years fince 
[ finished my , to it ones 
n awhile in case | t to any ex 
vordinary phys 
‘“T went abroad in 15 tracted ar 
mewhbat laborious tr thr f I t, Arabia 
Palestine. I was be ndt nveniences 
fortable travel, and of n t ‘ 
n camels and todoag g and « t 
g I found I eould f exposur 
[ could tramp t I 8 ‘ easily a 
f my three compar he and joyf 
us I that our old drag t ‘You always 
ixe my heart glad w Ir I my 
tours abroad I[ had | hea he 
ne at Mount Serval, t Philipy I 
could eat anything t nd eat it 
free) 
‘Since my return tft t | ive engaged 
in my old duties wit! activity. J 
f ‘ fects ‘ i a gre if the ope +a? 
hout any return t ive attended 
without difficulty to the " arge phot 
grapt business I ed t sceptible to eolds, 
I r them, in fact, fr N May, one o1 
t nother. Now | i far as I can re 
! mnly two ce rs, though I have 
en fully subjected f drafts I 
1 my eating, and | tire 
y lanterns \ I. eadilu a 
t two hours wit My weight is about 
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pounds I can work, as , about seven 
teen hours a day, and n C4 
‘I do not recomme! Cor Oxveen for the 
man who wants to get we hurry that he 
t satisfied unless cured hour But 
for those who have patie bfully, and t 
ey rections implicitly t the indest 
vitalizer and restorer in ¢ y use of it | 
tribute my present stat You ma 
" me as saying all 
l these busy day | ne ; 
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vho are as greatly ru M Wilson wa 
Their restoration may be ‘ is his if the 
W try a course of Com) ( To know a 
ut this invaluable vit rer, call on 
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Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Experience of an Eminent Lecturer 
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